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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

ts : 
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in It is nearly twenty years since, in several cities ot the 

+ United States, the movements were set on foot which, under 

_ various local names, are known in general as the ** Asso- 
ciated Charities.” That convenient name, not quite large 
enough to carry with it a complete idea of these movements, 
is given to the organizations in many of the large cities, 
which have taken in hand 2 more wise, more generous, and 
more systematic charity than was before possible. The New 
York society, which works with the same purpose and alone 
the same veneral lines, takes the London name ot ** Charity 

r Oreanization Society.” 


The years 187 and L880 may be named as the years of 
the birth of the oldest of these organizations. It is fair to 
attribute to them, and to the interest they excited, the birth 
and the success of the National Conterence of Charity and 
Correction,—itself now an agency so important in communi- 
eating information, in stimulating inquiry, and encouraging 
those who might else only see the darker side of work, which 
has, alas! a very dark side, and in whieh the workman al- 


ways needs encouragement, 
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We can now say frankly, that at the outset the « Associ- 
ated Charity” movement met a great many popular preju- 
dices. It has bravely outlived most of them, and we can 
more easily acknowledge their existence in the past and 
confess that they increased the perplexities of a beginning. 
In any community it is hard to bring together the leaders 
of old organizations which have their own special history 
and traditions ; their own pride in such history; their own 
ways of work, and their own special knowledge of details. 
This difficulty the leaders of the ‘* Associated Charities ” 
had a right to expect. They did expect it, and because 
they were prepared for it, they went forward to meet and 
overcome it. 

But probably very few of them expected, what, all the 
sume, they found, a general impression that the new schemes 
involved a turning of the screw tighter upon those who suf- 
fer from want or sickness. The leaders in the new plans 
were really trying to cut red tape, to introduce more person- 
al tenderness in management, and, in general, to simplify 
machinery. But on the right hand and on the left they met 
the public charge or the covert sneer which implied that 
here were a set of Brumbles and Gradgrinds who were mak- 
ing charity more mechanical. Eighteen years have largely 
dispelled this suspicion, Again they met, on the part of 
old associations which were invited to coéperate, a sus- 
picion that their officers and their systems of work were to 
he supplanted by some new-fangled patents. This suspicion 
has been everywhere removed. The officers of the Charity 
Organization Societies have quite too much to do in their 
special spheres to enter into any rivalry with existing socie- 
ties which are doing the work they already have. Every- 
body has found out that while an ‘Associated Charity” 
hoard piles work on the local charity societies as far as they 
will take it, such a board will not litt that burden if it can 
help it; no, not by one of its fingers. It has quite enough 
to do which nobody else has undertaken. 

Again, there are certainly religious jealousies to overcome, 
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If, as the phrase went, a ‘¢friend” who did not bring alms, 
were to be introduced by this system into every family in 
want, Was there not a risk that such a ‘¢friend” with a glib 
tongue, might cunningly bring in heresies as to the methods 
of baptism, as to the apostolic succession, as to fore-knowl- 
edge and free will, or as to the supremacy of Rome. — Such 
fears, as we have a right to say, have been largely dispelled. 
There is never a conference meeting of the heads of socie- 
ties in any city which does not show how idle such fears 
were. Theological controversy is so entirely out of place, 
that one forgets that within twenty years it was seriously 
feared. 





Ix almost every large city the newly-established ‘* Asso- 
cinted Charities Society” had two quite different things 
to do: 

First, it had to associate existing organizations on a plat- 
form that should secure the independence of each, but which 
should also secure friendly codperation. 

Second, and this was a wholly ditferent affair, it had to 
become a real house-to-house agency which should make 
sure thac the gaps left by the existing organizations were 
tilled up, and were well tilled. The ‘Associated Charity” 
had to enlist new workers, it had to instruet them, to warn 
them, and to encourage them. The leaders knew that they 
were closely criticised, and they had to see that their work 
was well done. 

Of such double work the results are betore the people of 
America, and it is a pleasure to say that they are generally 
approved,—that most of the old prejudice against a plan so 
simple in theory and in fact, has died away. In most of 
our cities we have a private registration of the names of per- 
sons relieved by one or another agency. This proves :n 
immense convenience, both to relievers and relieved, and it 
has violated no man’s right or the privacy of his name. 

The interest taken by intelligent people in the humane re- 


lief of poverty has greatly increased. The study of sociol- 
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ogy and penology has become one of the important studies 
in colleges, and the practical discussion of questions in such 
study is frequent among all persons of intelligence. 

We attempted in this journal to provide ready methods, 
by which the success or the failure of any one organization 
might help the success of another or avert its failure. Such 
coéperation and mutual help between city and city is more 
simple and effective than ever. 

The public institutions have been very largely treed 
from the wretched scramble of persons in search of office. 
With the serious public attention given to their administra- 
tion by thoughtful people, it is almost impossible that such 
institutions should be handled as if they paid the prizes of 
office-seekers. 

In entering with the new year on a new series of LEN a 
Hanxp, we teel that the duty which it has to perform is tar 
more encouraging, and it interests a much wider circle of those 
whose interest is of value, than was open, even to hopetul 


eyes, ten years ago. 
Epwarp E. Hae. 





THE SMALL TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


(Dr. Tucker, the President of Dartmouth College, ad- 
dressed the United Society of the Members of the State Gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire at their annual meeting on the 
social order and the prospects of the state. 

The oration covers a wide field, and its) statements and 
discussions are of the first interest. In particular, Dr. 
Tucker’s view of the possibilities of the small towns in com- 
parison with those of the large and crowded cities of the 
nation ix of great importance. As the almanacs say, ‘It is 
calculated for New Hampshire, but it will be found to an- 
swer for any community in America.” 

We are glad to be permitted to copy the most important 


as 


passages from this part of the address. ] 
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The industrial problem of New Hampshire, which  tifty 
years ago seemed beyond solution, has, [I believe, been 
solved. The state knows its resources and how to handle 
them. The policy of legislation has, on the whole, been 
broad, progressive, and intelligent. The industries of the 
state have been organized and reorganized, until at last a 
New Hampshire lad instead of asking, where shall I go to 


=—9 
: 


earn a livelihood or make a fortune, may ask himself, why 
shall I not stay at home ? 

The industrial problem has been attended, during these 
years, by another of equal significance, namely, the social 
problem. By the social problem I mean especially the ques- 
tion of the redistribution of the old population and the as- 
similation of the new. 

New Hampshire is no longer a state of scattered hamlets ; 
neither is it a state of cities. It has become rather a state 
of compact, well-equipped and prosperous towns and vil- 
lages. I doubt if our citizens have taken note of the extent 
of this growth, or have estimated its social signiticance. 
The national census of 1890 classifies the towns of the coun- 
try in three divisions: those of over 25,000; those between 
25,000 and 2,500; and those between 2,500 and 1,000, 

Of the first class, New Hampshire has but one. Of the 
second, 26; but of the third class the state has far more 
than its natural proportion, showing its advance over many 
ot the states still made up so largely of scattered and prac- 
tically unorganized communities. The whole number of 
towns in the United States, ranging from 1,000 to 2,500. is 
2,060. The proportion of New Hampshire should be 47. 
The state actually has 72, 25 more than its proportion, and 
again of 14 since 1850. Add to these the 26 in the second 
class, and you have nearly three-fourths of the population 
of the state organized into about one hundred communities, 
illustrating under difterent degrees of progress the same 
social conditions. And it you withdraw Manchester with its 
44,000 from the remainder, you have lett but about one- 
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fifth of the population of the state which may not be said to 
be thus organized. 

There is a difference, as I have intimated, in the material 
progress of these communities, but nearly all are aiming at 
the same general result, a result which, as it has been reached 
by the greater part, may be expressed in these terms: Grood 
sanitary conditions, including pure water and drainage ; 
streets and sidewalks properly laid out, and properly shaded 
and lighted ; a well-graded system of schools culminating in 
a high school or academy; a public library supported by 
the town or by private generosity ; churches under volun- 
tary support; frequent and easy communication with the 
outer world, and, in general, those social advantages which 
ought to correspond with the development of such communi- 
ties in the art of self-government. 

I pause for a moment to dwell upon the social advance 
which is indicated by this redistribution of the population, 
which has been and is still going on in our state. The old 
political unit in New England was the township. So long 
as that remained the practical working unit, or better, so 
long as the idea which it involved was in the supremacy, a 
large degree of social unity was retained. The incoming of 
the city, the great city, into our American civilization, broke 
up that unity. 

It became the one centre in place of many. It drew to 
itself from all sources, and made no returns corresponding 
to its drafts. It changed habits and it changed ideals. A 
great city is essentially and necessarily undemocratic. — It is 
the home of political irresponsibility and of social inditfer- 
ence. Democracy rests upon a certain degree of personal 
equality. In a great city you reach your neighbor whom 
you want to know through a club; you reach your neighbor 
who needs you through a board of charity. You discharge 

your political obligations, when once you are aroused to the 
exercise of them, by supporting or fighting a ring. Not in- 
frequently your choice in this regard is a choice of evils. 
The one theory which the city, in idea and in fact, with 
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its violent social Contrasts, and its indifference to political 
issues, does not illustrate and never can be made to illus- 
trate is the equalizing and unifying principle of the Ameri- 
can democracy. — It has its inestimable value to the country 
at large. That goes without saying. It opens the market 
to all talent, it is the storehouse of art, it speaks with au- 
thority on every question outside those which are political, 
it is capable of a moral enthusiasm which humanity can ex- 
press only in the mass. This is its value. But we pay the 
price for it in terms ot political responsibility and of social 
unity. 

I count it, therefore, of untold advantage that through the 
redistribution of population at the smaller centres, even 
though it be by calling in from the outposts, we are recover- 
ing those original political and social values which were 
being absorbed and lost in the cities. A village or town 
community, after the growing New Hampshire type, thor- 
oughly organized, well equipped, alert in its intellectual life, 
acting directly man upon man, and family upon family, and 
all upon interests of common concern, is a laboratory in 
which the problems of society, state, and church are being 
solved. It is coming to be so understood, 

I could name town after town in the state which might be 
cited as an example in the art of good-citizenship, where 
men have acknowledged and satistied through time, money 
and interest, their civic responsibilities and their social obli- 
gations. A stranger cannot walk the streets of such a town 
without a sense of pride in the endeavor of its citizens and 
of assurance from the manifest result of their labors. 

And in mastering this part of the social problem much 
has been done toward the other part, namely, the assimila- 
tion of the new population. New Hampshire has suftered 
far less than might have been expected from having had so 
considerable part of its population—probably one-fourth— 
ina state of flux, the outgoing of so much of the native 
stock, the incoming of so many from new peoples. Of this 
outgoing movement I shall speak later. I refer now to the 
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immigration into the state consequent upon the rise and 
growth of the factory system. 

In 1850 the native population stood to those foreign born 
in the proportion of 261,591 to 13,571. In 1890 the pro- 
portion stood 304,170 native to 72,340 foreign born. The 
relative growth of the foreign above the native population is 
not as large in reality as in appearance, owing to the fact 
that 2 part of the foreign growth represents transient rather 
than permanent residence in the state. Still the foreign 
growth is really large in proportion to the whole increase, 
and the reason why the process of assimilation has been so 
satisfactory is due to two causes: First, the distribution of 
the new population at so many centres; and second, the 
completeness of the process of assimilation with the earliest 
immigration. The figures given represent the foreign born, 
But we now number among our citizens many of the second 
and third generation, who, with their Americanized spirit, 
have done much to aid in incorporating and assimilating the 
newer comers. 

I have frequent occasion to see men of this type, sons of 
an earlier immigration, taking their place among college 
men, and so identified in spirit and method, and aim with 
them as to be well nigh indistinguishable. 

I am convinced that under such legislation as has been 
taken during your terms of service, wise, discriminating, 
and tolerant, under the wide distribution which has taken 
place throughout the state, and under the business and edu- 
cational opportunities wh ch have been so fully opened, the 
process of assimilation of the new with the old has been 
rapid and sure. I believe that New Hampshire could not 
have met the physical or moral losses from emigration with- 
out the physical and moral gains from immigration, And 
in the long run, I think it will appear that the state has not 
deteriorated in its virility. 


I have not yet touched upon the most serious matter 
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which confronted the people of the state during the period 
of your legislation; a matter which in one form could not 
he reached by legislation, but which in another torm called 
for continuous and careful legislative action. — I refer to the 
contribution out of the life of the state to the life of the na- 
tion, first through immigration, and second, through the 
support of the war, 1 do not hesitate to put these together, 
because the vital drain on the state has, on the whole, been 
vreater through emigration than from the war. 

In 1870 there were 124,979 persons, who were born in 
New Hampshire, who were living in other states and terri- 
tories of the Union. There was not a single state or terri- 
tory which was not indebted to New Hampshire. With the 
states of Maine and Vermont there was a neighborly ex- 
change, with little advantage on either side. With Massa- 
chusetts it was different. New Hampshire gave 47,779 and 
received but 16,510. To the states over the Hudson and 
bevond, it was almost entirely a free gitt,—to New York, 
211; to Ohio, 3,524; to Illinois, 8,213; to Michigan, 
3,033: to Wisconsin, 4,908; to Iowa, 5,057; to Minne- 
sota, 3,272: to Kansas, 1,158: to Missouri, 1,534: to Cal- 
itornia, 2,720; with lesser numbers to the Southern and far 
Western states. 

This enumeration, you will bear in mind, is of persons 
horn in New Hampshire. No account has been made of 
their descendants. But these figures as they stand are plain- 
tive and eloquent. They tell the story, better than words, 
of sacrifice, and loss, of sundered family ties, and aban- 
doned homes. They tell the story, better than words, 
of prosperity and abundance, of new homes and rich fields, 
of rising towns and growing states. — They explain the slow 
and hard struggle of New Hampshire, decade after decade, 
to keep her place on the national census. They explain 
Without need of comment the one retrograde step, in this 
very year 1870. They explain, also, in part, the boasttul 
numbers of older and newer states, the steady advance of 
the country in population from the Atlantic to the Pacitic. 
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They have a moral significance. They declare, according 
to their value in the general contribution of New England, 
the reason why good order kept pace with the advance of 
population, why school and church sprang up along its path- 
way, why freedom was intrenched at every step in justice. 
They show how it was, and why it was, that the great po- 
litical issue which led up to the war, was met and decided 
for liberty. They explain in no slight degree the issue of 
the war itself. 

The old Greek found the symbol of the colonies which he 
sent out in his ships in the legend of one of the river 
nymphs of the mother country, who, as she disappeared with 
the river emptying into the sea, reappeared in a fountain in 
an adjacent island. The genius ot the New England civili- 
zation might seem to be lost as it mingled with many men of 
many types, but when the times called in far off states for 
the old New England spirit it was sure to reappear, pure 
and undefiled, as at Plymouth Rock or Bunker Hill. 


VACATION HELPS FOR CHILDREN. 
A Buxpie or LETTERS. 
Parr II. 


Lookout CorraGr, August 14, 1894. 
Dear Ernest.—Yes, your letter answers my question 
thoroughly and I wholly approve your method. My second 
question is as to the moral elements of our work. = How do 
the children, your worst children, impress you as to their 

moral capacities and tendencies ? 
Yours ever, 

JANET. 

Bay Ciry, August 16, 1894. 
My Dear Cousix.—I am glad to answer this question 
because my close observation of these boys, so many 
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of them almost utterly neglected so far as our ideal of 
home culture goes, gives me great confidence in the natural 
quality of human nature. My conclusion is like that of Vic- 
tor Hugo,—** There are no bad men but only badly brought 
up.” 

I have not seen anything that looked at all like dishones- 
ty. This may be because I have made a special effort dur- 
ing the whole summer to show the boys that I trusted them 
in everything. I have had no evidence whatever that the 
boys have taken advantage of my trust, and they have been 
allowed te go freely to my basket, containing paints, brushes, 
sketch books, picture books, opera glasses, microscope, 
lunch, ete. One morning, while standing on the bridge 
waiting for the car, a strange boy came up and wanted to 
borrow the opera glasses which we were using. He mingled 
with the crowd as we were waiting, and [ took no further 
notice until we were all in the car when one of the boys 
spoke up, saying,—** That big boy out there hooked one 
pair of opera glasses.” I looked out of the car window but 
the boy was gone. I found out the name of the boy and his 
address from some of my boys, and later succeeded in getting 
back the opera glasses. 

This gave me an opportunity during the day to show my 
detestation of a sneak without directing any personal re- 
marks. I told them how much I always trusted my boys. 
The boys of course agreed with me in considering such 
things mean acts, and one of the boys said that he would 
not do such a thing,—then, thoughtfully,—*‘* Well, perhaps 
I would steal a few apples it I was going through an 
orchard, but I would not steal anything like opera glasses.” 

The importance of square, upright dealing with the boys 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Here, above all places, 
you must teach by example. I think a great many times 
leaders fail by not treating boys as, in a certain sense, 
equals. It has been my aim to treat the boys in every way 
with respect, and look to them for advice in ail matters. 
The spirit of kindness also, as well as of justice, is in these 
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untutored boys. It has been shown by many acts during 
these two months. 

Among the crowd one afternoon was a little blind boy, a 
very bright little fellow. I was interested in noticing the 
great care the other boys took of him and their thoughtful- 
ness of him. When the rest of the boys were drawing 
leaves, he tried to draw like the rest by tracing around 
them. 

In all the forty excursions there has been no accident of 
any kind; neither has force of any kind been resorted to 
for discipline, and not one boy has been expelled or pun- 
ished in any way for bad behavior; I felt contident that the 
worst boy in the party felt that I was his friend: and, feel- 
ing so, Was determined to de his part toward making all vo 
well. 

We were sitting on the ground one day discussing difter- 
ent topics when one of the boys suddenly looked up and 
said, **Do you chew, mister?” [told him no. ** Don't 
you smoke?” **No.” «© You smoke nice cigars, don't 
your” No.” ** What, don’t you smoke anything?” re- 
garding me with blank astonishment when I still gave a 
newative. 

On the way home we had quite a little talk about cigars, 
and IT told them that T thought it would harm them, and a 
little boy that I had seen smoking a cigarette came up and 
said, **lam not going to smoke any more cigarettes :” and 
some of the boys said, ** Well, 7 don’t smoke them any- 
way.” But one little fellow, about eleven years old, said in 
a very sober tone of voice, drawing a long breath: 1 
don’t know what I should do it I gave up smoking; / yess 
I should die” When it has taken hold of little boys of that 
age, and becoming such a universal habit, it suggests that 
tobacco will yet prove our greatest national curse. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST Woop. 
August Isth, 1894, 


My Dear Cousin Ernxest.—I was deeply interested in 
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what you last wrote. I believe it is the truth, and the most 
cheering of truths, that human nature is good at heart ; that 
to all these neglected or undeveloped children, justice and 
kindness and generosity and beauty make strong appeal. 
Yours, 
JANET. 
August 20th, 1894, 

My Dear Covusin.—At first, on our excursions, the boys 
were inclined to stone the birds we saw. I prevented it at 
first by means of the opera glass, which interested them 
very much, As soon as we saw a bird and they started to 
stone it, I would run up with my opera glass and say,— 
‘¢Hold on, let’s see the bird.” Soon they became more in- 
terested in watching than in stoning the birds. They soon 
became so much interested in thus studying the birds that 
one day two or three boys came up and asked me for the 
opera glasses. They wanted to go down into the woods 
and look up a bird for themselves. They went away and 
were gone half an hour or more with the glasses. One new 
hoy, when he saw a bird, picked up a stone and was going 
to throw it, but two or three other boys stopped him and 
snid, **No, don't.” Once we saw some rough-looking boys, 
and one of them had a butterfly, all alive, pinned to his hat, 
and I took the opportunity to teach another humane lesson, 
and my boys saw the cruelty of the act at once. Later on, 
I saw them watching with keen delight the writhing ot a 
poor snake that had been partially crushed; that gave me 
an opportunity to extend the lesson, and IT did so. The 
hoys took to it readily and put an end to the creature's suf- 
tering. 

In regard to stoning the birds, after the first interest has 
heen aroused in the study and enjoyment of the live birds, I 
think I have never had to speak to the boys again. The 
humane tracts with pictures on them are eagerly taken, and 


I feel sure the fathers and mothers will glance at them also. 
Yours, 


ERNEST. 
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August 22d, 1894, 


My Dear Boy.—One question more. Did you take out 


no little girls’ I have heard nothing except about your 
boys. 
Yours, 
JANET. 


August 24th, 1804. 

My Dear Janet.—Of course I took out some of the 
girls; I will tell you of the first trip I made with them. 

One girl, about five years old, was dressed like a boy and 
in hot winter clothing. We took open street cars to the 
park; the girls were inclined to be very shy, but appeared 
much pleased. We took a walk through the woods and up 
the bank, where we put up a swing. After swinging, I took 
a sketch-book and began drawing birds and painting them 
with water colors; the giris were much pleased and wanted 
to try; most of them took paper and pencil and tried to 
draw leaves, and succeeded, on the whole, a little better than 
the boys. They were finally ready for lunch. All sat ina 
circle and had cookies, bananas, and lemonade spread out on 
the grass. 

In packing my valise, I pulled out a lot of humane pam- 
phlets and asked them if they would not like some stories, and 
they divided them up among them, seeming to consider 
them treasures, and then we walked along to the Park Cot- 
tage. 

On leaving my little party, one of the little girls said 
‘Thank you,” and then another, and so on; then one spoke 
up and told them to say ‘‘thank you” altogether to Mr. 
Wood, which they did in a very pretty way as they disap- 
peared over the bank, waving their hands and handker- 
chiefs. This is a good sample of all my girls’ parties. 

Yours as ever, 
Ernest Woop. 

P. S.—One little incident of my first girls’ party I must 


tell you. When we had our lunch we picked some blue- 
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berries, and it was pathetic to see one little girl who said 
she was going to save her’s to take home to her mother. 
She fell down once or twice, but still hung to her little hand- 
ful of berries until they were all mashed and squeezed out 
through her fingers! 
August 26th, 1894. 
Now, my dear boy, tell me a little more detinitely how 
you think this scheme of ours can be worked up to endur- 
ing usefulness. And tell me also how some one less gifted 
than yourself, with intuitive sense of children’s needs, could 
carry on the work if you were not able to continue it. 
Yours ever, 
JANET. 


August 28th, 1804. 

My Dear Covusty.—You have now asked the question I 
most wanted you to ask. I can add little to what I have al- 
ready said as a hint to further usefulness in just this one 
line. And if any one beside myself took hold of it he would 
have to mark out his own path. — In a personal mission like 
this, dependence can be placed only upon the free move- 
ment of each leader’s natural bent. 

The whole work of the summer has led to one very strong 
impression, that the College Settlement idea is one of the 
best sociological methods yet advanced for meeting the prob- 
lem of the slums. These boys, during the summer, have 
received many new impulses from a more intelligent ac- 
quaintance with Nature. They have received their first les- 
sons in kindness, in generosity ; they have had their :esthetic 
natures touched; they have received a suggestion of the 
vast world of interest and importance beyond them. Now 
they go back to their old associations and conditions. 

Unless these impulses can be followed up by wise methods 
and guidance, a very large part of this work must certainly 
be lost. The College Settlement, from its permanent na- 
ture, is fitted to watch over and direct these boys through- 
out their development. If such an institution could be 
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formed at the present time to follow up this work, the good 
which might be accomplished can hardly be estimated. 

I have become quite well acquainted with a number of the 
mothers of the children, and in every case where I have 
paid a visit to them I have been received pleasantly as a real 
friend. I have visited the boys’ homes once or twice in the 
evening and seen some of the men also, some of the fathers ; 
and they tell me the same story; how much the boys think 
of me and how they have enjoyed the trips, and that it has 
heen a great summer for them and they will never forget it. 

There should be at least a Neighborhood Boys’ Club 
through the winter for these bright little fellows I have been 
with so much. A little group, or better, several groups in 
each locality, to meet with good leaders each week, and 
keep alive and growing the tiny shoots of noble ambition, 
of gentleness, and love of the good, that was started this 
summer, 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest Woop. 


Record OF SEcOND YEAR'S Trips. 


MerpicaL ScnooLt, NEw York, Sept. 28th, 1895. 

My Dear Janet.—I think to-day I am ready to write an 
article on **Tfow to Cure Pessimism and the Blues.” Com- 
ing to my work with the boys yesterday, somewhat troubled 
with both, the first call I made dispelled them, and I felt the 
old glad enthusiasm tor life and inspiration, to use its op- 
portunities nobly, rush back. My boys were so wild to see 
me, and the parents had so many good things to say to me, 
and the fruits of last year’s work were everywhere to be 
seen. All the boys seemed better and more interesting than 
last year. One mother told me her boys got the little table 
out every night last winter that they might draw and paint. 
Another mother wanted me to wait until her husband; came 
from the mill so he could see me. Another told of the many 
times her boys read over my letters and how much they 
talked about them. I think the personal calls on the boys 
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in their homes has had a great influence. [shall make 
many this summer on my older friends. Tam sure that the 
work in Millville means a considerable influence for good to 
ring 


= Pod 


a very large number of boys, but brin; up boys at such a 
wholesale rate involves a great amount of work, and there 
must be no let-up in the effort. 

One little fellow on the occasion of my first trip this year 
was out on the bridge waiting for me at six o'clock in the 
morning, he was so anxious to go. One boy brought along 
2 watermelon, all he could lug for size. Most ot them have 
tried to be helpful in all ways. 

The thing which pleases me most this year is that the 
boys seem to have remembered last year’s lessons so well. 
One of the boys on entering the woods tor the first time 
this year asked for the opera glasses and ran off to look tor 
birds betore I had suggested it. A new boy ran along with 
him trying to scare the birds, but was severely sat upon by 
two or three of last year’s boys without a word from me. 

It was on this trip that I saw what pleased and even sur- 
prised me, a group of a half a dozen boys playing carefully 
with a large frog, and not searing or tormenting it in the 
least. I showed them its beautiful colors and drew their at- 
tention to its way of swimming, with the front lees against 
the side. It was during this trip, also, the boys brought 
mea brown thrush which they had seen chased by a hawk. 
The bird had hurt itself against a limb of a tree and fallen 
helpless and exhausted. The boys were very tender, and 
one suggested going to the spring for water to revive it. 
It was left in a nice shady place which the boys found tor 
it, and during the afternoon had many sympathetic visitors, 
hut in spite of all this watchful care, the bird died. 

Of course, not even my oldest friends among the boys are 
pertect. Many of them swear badly; some smoke and 
chew; many are rough, very few but are selfish. I do 
claim, however, that every one has good, noble traits ; most 
are sympathetic at heart and ready to show kindness when 


the way is pointed out to them. They are led just as easily 
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to right motives as wrong ones; yes, more easily, for they 
see evil on every hand and good only occasionally. 

I went down to Millville this morning to arrange a trip, 
and one of the little fellows I invited said he couldn't go for 
his brother was dying. I found on inquiry that this brother 
was a boy of fifteen who went with me on last year’s excur- 
sions, whom I had not seen this summer. I went to the 
house at once. The mother knew me and seemed very glad 
that I had come. I was taken into a dark, foul-smelling 
bedroom, and found the little fellow in fearful agony in the 
last stages of inflammation of the bowels. The father, who 
seemed a poor, weak creature, hung over him, almost crazed. 

The boy recognized me and wanted me to stay. The 
whole household seemed to need some one with a quiet con- 
trol, and so I did my best till the poor boy was out of sut- 
fering. He died while I was holding his head, and I tried 
to give some comfort to the parents, and felt that my weak 
efforts were needed and appreciated. The mother wished 
me to go to the minister and Sunday-school teacher, and J 
did the errands, proud to be a servant. 

Yours gratefully, 
Ernest Woop. 





YOUR LITTLE BROTHER JAMES. 
BY HOMER FOLKs. 


‘Your Little Brother James,” is the title of an entertain- 
ing short story written by Caroline H. Pemberton of Phila- 
delphia. Its first appearance was in the columns of the 
Philadephia Evening Bulletin, Wut by request it has been 
re-printed and is being circulated by the Little Bros, Pub- 
lishing Association, 634 Race Street, Philadelphia. 

Briefly, the story is this: James, the unwelcome child 
of a dissolute mother, grows up, a typical boy of the streets, 
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Unloved, uncared tor, undisciplined, the years of babyhood 
and early boyhood are literally a continuous struggle for ex- 
istence. On several occasions, while his mother unwilling- 
ly accepted the shelter of the House of Correction or county 
prison, James was placed in various orphan asylums. He 
longed for the treedom of the streets, and his wits, sharp- 
ened by years of outwitting his mother and the police, 
served him in good stead. Tle escaped from his would-be 
henetactors as regularly as he was taken in charge by 
them,—the only element of regularity in his life up to this 
time. 

Atter the third escape from the orphan asylums he was 
looked up and taken into custody by the Humane Society, 
and this time was sent as an incorrigible boy of nine to a 
Retormatory. After six months he was released to his 
mother, and shortly afterward was arrested in company with 
a gang of older boys, also ex-inmates of the Reformatory, 
for stealing lead pipe. He passed seventeen awful days in 
the county prison. Finally he was tried and convicted, but 
this time, at the request of the agent of a charitable society, 
he was committed to its care and placed with a kind farmer 
and his wife who lived several hundred miles from the city, 
the society paying for his board and clothing. This honest, 
simple, country couple had lost their own boy and longed 
for company. They were not indifterent either to the op- 
portunity for paying a two hundred dollar mortgage on the 
farm by boarding the boy a couple of years. Self-interest 
and native benevolence most happily tend to the same desir- 
able end, and gradually the example and watchful care ot 
these people transformed James from the uncivilized pro- 
duct of the city slum to the ordinary country lad. The pro- 
cess does not go on without interruptions, the most serious 
of which consisted of an attempt on the part of James to 
pawn his foster father’s watch at the country store. 

The lad is received into the hearts as well as the home of 
these country people and soon is fully identified with the 
self-respecting elements of the community. He goes to the 
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country church with his care-takers, and the following win- 
ter becomes very much interested in a series of revival meet- 
ings. He has for some time entertained serious doubts as 
to the possibility of becoming permanently respectable on 
aecount of the circumstances connected with his birth, but 
now he hears for the first time about being ‘*born again.” 


To his simple mind this appears as the one thing desirable 
above all others, and he promptly decides that this time he 
will choose as his parents the honest farmer and his wife. 
The story closes as little James stands up in the country 
church to make his first contession of faith. 

As an entertaining story, ‘* Your Little Brother James” is 
well worth reading. But it is more than a good story. 
The ‘*moral” is suggested in the title. James is your little 
brother and mine, but, unfortunately for him, he is not 
recognized as anybody’s brother for nine long years. When 
he is on the streets, he is but a street lad, one of thousands ; 
when he is in the orphan asylums, he is just a charity child, 
one of scores; when he is in the reformatory, he is a juve- 
nile ottender, one of hundreds ; even when he is in the coun- 
ty prison, the kind-hearted clergyman who visits him on 
Sunday sees in him only a ‘case of natural depravity.” 
Not until he falls into the hands of this society which sends 
him to the country is he recognized and treated as an indi- 
vidual child, with likes and dislikes all his own, full of im- 
pressions and ideals, good and bad, which must be strength- 
ened or removed one by one, but above all, @ cil, and as 
such entitled to our personal love and sympathy. It is not 
a new theme,—that of the brotherhood of man,—but it has 
certiunly received a new, original, and enlightening treat- 
ment at Miss Pemberton’s hands. 

In the country James feels for the first time the sobering 


effect of being considered respectable, of being well dressed, 
and loved and cared for. Like many another, James ac- 
cepts the standards of the lite of those who recognize and 
claim him as one of themselves. We have read of unnum- 
bered instances of good boys going to the city and accepting 
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as their own the lower moral standards of those with whom 
they were thrown. Miss Pemberton has given us an in- 
stance of the rule working the other way. 

‘© Your Little Brother James” is worth reading for an- 
other reason, Miss Pemberton’s story is really a psycho- 
logical analysis of the street boy. With rare skill, born of 
years of observation at first hand, she portrays the feelings 
and mental operations of the child of the slums under our 
clumsy and unreflecting efforts to reform him. There may 
he those who will feel that she has not caught the inner 
spirit of institutional life and institutional methods, and so 
does them injustice. If so, let them come forward and show 
us the real thing ; let them give us what we have never yet had 
(unless Miss Pemberton Jas sketched it for us), a true picture 
of the inner life of the institution-bred child. Miss Pember- 
ton’s work is not, however, merely, nor mainly, critical. 
Her word picture of what in philanthropic circles is known 
more familiarly as ‘*placing-out” or ‘*boarding-out” is well 
worth study. The book is not a manual of placing-out 
methods ; it is not intended to be a guide for those actually 


engaged in the details of such work. We only catch 
glimpses of the thorough and patient investigation which 


alone can insure the selection of suitable families, for not 
every farmer is a Joshua, and we see nothing of that con- 
scientious after-visitation and supervision which Miss Pem- 
berton herself has done much to develop and emphasize. 
Such is not the purpose of the story. — Its aim is rather to 
suggest the inherent differences between family life and in- 
stitutional life, and to remind us that in our efforts to be 
charitable and helpful, we must not lose sight of the person- 
ality of the beneficiary. 

Miss Pemberton nowhere suggests that the placing-out 
method, which her little story indirectly advocates, is a 
panacea for all the ills of neglected childhood, and it may 
therefore be hardly necessary to call attention to the fact 
that only a small proportion of the children of the slums can 
be dealt with as was Little James. Fortunately, or possi- 
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bly unfortunately, the larger number of such children do not 
get arrested, nor are their parents so bad that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children can make out a 
case against them in the courts. There is ample room, and 
urgent need therefore, for all those agencies which tend to 
raise the general standards of life in such neighborhoods, 
and ultimately may we not hope to be able, not merely to 
snatch a few little brothers from an evil environment, but 
to effectually regenerate the environment itself ? 

For the present, however, as we cannot put out the fire 
at once, let us snatch as many brands as possible. | For our 
dealings with the children who can be removed trom their 
own homes, Miss Pemberton’s story ofters many helpful 
suggestions. Every manager and officer of an orphan asy- 
lum, children’s aid society, society to protect children, or 
retormatory, in fact, every person who has anything to do 
with caring for homeless children, should read it and pon- 


der over it. 


PRISON SUNDAY. 


If a new calamity had befallen this state, involving direct- 
ly the injury of a hundred thousand adult citizens, and halt 
as many more, including twenty-five thousand children, were 
indirectly affected, would not the churches respond to an 
appeal ? 

Last year there were almost a hundred thousand arrests 
in Massachusetts. The wives and children of those arrested 
numbered nearly 50,000. The direct cost to the tax-payers 
was more than three million dollars, but there is an inditfer- 
ence to the facts which shows how easily we become accus- 
tomed to the worst things. The calamity is accepted as in- 
evitable, and the community becomes thoughtless about it, 
assumes that it must continue always, and does not even ask 


whether there is a better way of dealing with it or a way of 


reducing its proportions. 




















PRISON SUNDAY. 


The fourth Sabbath in October has for many years been 

designated as ¢¢ Prison Sunday,” and clergymen have been 
asked to preach upon some phase of the crime question. 
Some have done it, but the number is comparatively small. 
Shall it not be larger in 1896% The people who go to 
church need instruction upon this subject. How many of 
them know of the newer methods of dealing with crime and 
criminals’ How many know of the work of the two great 
reformatories, the one at Concord, with a thousand young 
men; the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, with three hun- 
dred and more women,—-the first of its kind in the country, 
and a model institution which is being studied and copied 
elsewhere? The success of these two institutions, so ably 
administered by Mr. Scott and Mrs. Johnson, made it  pos- 
ible for the Prison Association to obtain this year the pas- 
sage of a law creating a reformatory for young men in Suf- 
folk County. But lack of general knowledge and interest 
made it very difficult to secure the legislation, and the es- 
tablishment of the new institution is even now delayed by 
lack of funds, 

What is true of this phase ot the question is true of all. 
The probation system—how little is known of it, and how 
poorly it is understood. The minor prisons, containing 
thousands of inmates, herded together, without classification 
and without effort for their reformation—who ean tell much 
about them’ Discharged prisoners, from 25,000 to 50,000 
of them returning to the communities of this state each year, 
and who, of the thousands of charitable men and women, 
ever gives a dollar to narrow or bridge the chasm between 
the prison gate and a place in reputable society, or extends 
a hand to the branded and hopeless men and women ? 

Or, if these phases ot the work are not attractive enough, 
one less sombre can be found in the methods used to prevent 
crime. The improvement of the homes ot the poor; the 
care of neglected children; the rescue of the hundreds who 
have taken the first steps in evil ways; the befriending of 
the young who have gone or are going astray because of 
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lack of good surroundings and good advisers—these forms 
of work which prevent crime need many more helpers and 
more money, and Prison Sunday may well be used to se- 
cure a larger interest in the classes which have so great 
necessities and so few to supply them. 

Some years ago there was a considerable observance of 
Hospital Sunday. Sermons were preached which stirred 
the hearts of worshippers in behalf of those whose bodies 
were suftering from disease, and collections were taken for 
the work. The dropping of Hospital Sunday makes it 
easier to devote a day to the special consideration of the 
wants of those whose necessities are mental, moral, and 
spiritual, rather than merely physical, and for the offering 
of gifts which will promote the work of preventing crime 
and restoring the criminal. 





THE TREATMENT OF TRAMPS IN SMALL 
CITIES.* 


The terms of the subject assigned me preclude any con- 
sideration of the causes of, and the possible ultimate remedies 
for, the tramp evil. 

Ot immediate treatment, and of treatment under sharply 
defined limitations, Iam to speak. Such treatment must of 
necessity be of the kind characterized by physicians as 
local.” It cannot be expected to produce any constitution- 
al improvement. So long as the movements of vagraats are 
unrestricted, the tramp will tind escape trom any such treat- 
ment as that I am to consider by adopting the direction 
given to the apostles, ‘*When they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye to another.” Under existing conditions no 
method for the treatment of tramps in small cities can be in 


* A paper read at the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, held at Grand Rapids, Mich., June, 1896, by Rev. J. W. Brad- 
shaw, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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any considerable degree reformatory in its aim. Until some 
uniform, widely-extended policy, covering a whole state or 
adjacent states, is adopted for the remedy of this evil, it is 
futile to attempt anything more than some immediate local 
relief. What I shall have to say will have reference princi- 
pally to the operation of one such system. 

A tew preliminary considerations are worthy of attention. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that among the 
wandering beggars whom we designate as tramps, are found 
men of two very difterent classes. There is, first, the 
tramp pure and simple, who, like the lily of the field, ‘* toils 
not, neither does he spin,” and who can be relied upon to 
remain true to this, his characteristic trait; and second, the 
man of quite other disposition, who really desires employ- 
ment and who does gladly and taithfully any work which is 
provided for him. 

In the fact that among vagrant beggars are men of both 
classes, and that it is by no means easy to distinguish be- 
tween them, is to be found one of the chief difficulties at- 
taching to the tramp problem. 

Manifestly, these two classes of men call for wholly dit- 
ferent treatment. The genuine tramp should he left to feel 
the pinch of hunger and cold till he will gladly work to pro- 
vide for his necessities. No more fit work has been spoken 
concerning this class of men than the apostolic direction 
‘that if any would not work neither should he eat.” The 
man who is willing to work is entitled to sympathy and as- 
sistance, 

The very first desideratum, therefore, in any system for 
the treatment of tramps is some criterion for their classitica- 
tion. Given a system which, in addition to possessing this 
feature, should also prove efficacious both in excluding gen- 
uine tramps from any locality and also in providing tempo- 
rary relief tor the deserving, and the problem of /oca/ treat- 
ment would be solved. I am aware of but two methods 
Which have been resorted to for the treatment of tramps in 
small towns: the first is that by statutory enactment. This 
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provides for the arrest and imprisonment of vagrants. It 
is defective, first, in that it is undiscriminating. It treats 
all vagrant beggars alike; and, if enforced, often works 
injustice to the worthy unfortunates. Moreover, it is not 
efficacious. 

First, because instead of expelling tramps, it attracts 
them, by providing board and lodging at public expense. 

Second, because it cannot command the sympathetic sup- 
port of the community. — Instead of turning wandering beg- 
gars over to the authorities, citizens are much more likely 
not only to feed them, but also to assist them in evading the 
officers. 

Furthermore, this system is attended with so great ex- 
pense to the public that it is seldom rigorously enforced for 
any great length of time. If those committed for vagrancy 
under this system should be compelled to work ten hours 
daily at breaking stone, or some other hard labor, one of 
the detects above mentioned might be removed. Tramps 
would not be likely to seek entertainment at the public ex- 
pense. 

But the other objections, that the system is undiscrimi- 
nating and expensive, would remain; and would render its 
effective employment impracticable. 

The second method alluded to may be described as the 
method of voluntary exclusion. Its aim is to secure such a 
condition of things in any town that the professional travel- 
er will absent himself of his own accord. — Its essential prin- 
ciple is that of repulsion rather than of expulsion. 

The ground of hopefulness in connection with this sys- 
tem, is found in that distinetive and persistent character- 
istic of the genuine tramp, already referred to; he will not 
work. Make it certain in any community that he ius work 
in order to secure supplies, and he will seek a more congenial 
clime. The distinctive features of the system to be consid- 
ered are two. 

First: It furnishes work for any one who is willing to 
do it. 
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Second: It endeavors to secure that no aid shall be 


given directly to unknown beggars; but that instead they 
shall be sent where, by working, they may provide for them- 
selves. 

In favor of this system, it is to be said that it involves 
the three desirable features referred to as needful in any 
method tor the satisfactory handling of this difficult’ pro- 
blem. 

In the first place, it makes it possible to distinguish be- 
tween the industrious and the indolent. A saw, saw-horse, 
and wood-pile possess magic properties as a criterion of in- 
dustrial character. The spear of Ithuriel itself was not more 
revealing. 

In the second place, it provides temporary relief for the 
deserving. The man who seeks employment can at least 
procure food and lodging. 

In the third place, the travelling fraternity are very quick 
to discern the insalubrity of the regions where this system 
prevails. No more striking illustration could be found of 
the law of affinities and repulsions than is atforded by the 
attitude of tramps as regards a town where he who would 
vat must first work. 

Provide work ; make it sure that vagrants must work be- 
fore they can eat, and you have gone far toward the allevia- 
tion of the tramp evil in any locality. 

The most serious obstacle to the eftectiveness of this sys- 
tem is that which is the chief nourisher of the whole tramp 
evil, viz., undiscriminating sympathy. The great difficulty 
lies in inducing people, especially tender-hearted women, to 
refuse all supplies to unknown beggars. This difliculty is 
greatly enhanced by the fact already referred to, that among 
those applying for relief are deserving men, entitled to sym- 
pathy and assistance. Having no means of determining with 
certainty to which class any applicant belongs, many adopt 
the rule of giving food to every one who asks it; on the 
principle that it is better to feed ten shirks than to turn away 
hungry one man who is willing to work. 
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When, however, the people of a community can be as- 
sured by those ot their townsmen in whom they have con- 
fidence that work is provided for all who will work, that no 
man need go hungry who is willing to earn his living, 
housekeepers can, in a measure, be induced to refuse food 
to tramps, and to send them where work can be obtained. 

May I venture to transgress my limits so far as to say 
that, in my judgment, we are at this point very near to the 
root of this great evil in its wider aspects’ The people of 
the United States are at the present time maintaining an 
army of between ninety thousand and one hundred thousand 
indolent beggars, and their voluntary contributions to this 
end amount to trom eighteen millions to twenty millions of 
dollars annually. Until these streams of undiscriminating 
sympathy and misguided generosity can be checked, it is as 
tutile to anticipate the suppression of the tramp evil as to 
think of drying up the Amazon without cutting off its 
sources, 

As illustrating the operation of the second method described 
for the treatment of the evil in small towns, I venture to de- 
tail briefly the experience otf Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of 
from 10,000 to 12,000 people. 

It is situated on the main line ot the Michigan Central 
railroad, a favorite thoroughtare of the peripatetics between 
the east and the west. In 184 the Anti-Tramp Society was 
organized, for the purpose, as stated in its appeal to the 
public, ‘‘of ridding the city of professional tramps, and, at 
the same time, of furnishing reliet to the deserving.” 

The organization of the society is of the simplest. Any 
person may become a member by paying an annual fee, not 


to exceed one dollar. 

The work of the society is in the hands of an executive 
committee, consisting of the customary officers, and of tive 
other persons chosen at the annual meeting by the members, 

Three sub-committees, on Finance, Work, and Wages, 
respectively, direct the different departments of the work. 
A superintendent, who in this case 1s also superintendent of 
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the poor of the city, furnishes work to those who apply tor 
it, and provides them with lodging or meal-tickets in com- 
pensation. No wages are paid in money. 

The work so far provided has been wood-sawing. For 
the first year arrangement was made with one of the wood- 
yards of the city to furnish the society cord-wood ; to allow 
the wood to be sawed within its limits, and again to receive 
the wood when sawed from the society, allowing a fair price 
for the cutting. 

Thus far, in the present year, similar work has been pro- 
vided through arrangement with the superintendent of the 
city poor. A cheap but comfortable lodging-house furnishes 
meals and lodgings at an expense to the society of from fit- 
teen to twenty-five cents each, 

The most significant of the results thus far is a very per- 
ceptible diminution in the number of tramps about the city, 
Judging from the estimates of competent and unprejudiced 
observers, it would be no exaggeration to say that the num- 
ber has been reduced seventy-five per cent. 

As the citizens become more familiar with the society and 
its work, and are led to adopt the practice more generally of 
retusing reliet to beggars at their doors, this reduction can 
easily be carried much further. 

During the first year, one hundred and forty meals and 
forty lodgings were provided. During the seven and a half 
months of the current year, seventy-six meals and fitty-six 
lodgings. 

It should be understood that this society is of the nature 
of a charity and not of a speculation. It does not make 
money. It does not pay its own way; though it has no 
expenses for administration. The annual fees of its mem- 
bers provide the necessary funds. An amount of work 
equivalent to about fifteen cents at current wages, is re- 
quired tor a meal or lodging. The price of meals and lodg- 
ings has sometimes been above this and the society has paid 
the difference. 

The cost of the first year’s work in excess of money re- 
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ceived for work done, was forty-five dollars. Hid the city 
ordinances been enforced against the persons who did this 
work, the cost to the city would not have been less than four 
hundred dollars. Can there be any question which is the 
better way ? 

I have not presented the work of this organization as a 
solution of the question assigned me. It has not been an un- 
qualified success. Certain difficulties as regards matters 
of detail have come to light in the conduct of the work, and 
modifications will be necessary. The undertaking is still in 
the tentative stage. But enough has been accomplished to 
show beyond question that the principles upon which we are 
working are correct, and to encourage further experiment in 
the application of them. 

Should some such plan as this be generally adopted by ; 
the small cities throughout the United States, it might prove 
to be a first step towards the removal of this pestilent and 
growing evil. For any hints from others who have been 
engaged in attempts similar to our own, which might enable 
us to conduct our work with more efficiency, we shall be 
very grateful. 


ORGANIZED CHARITY OF TWO CITIES. 
BY LILLIE B. CHACE WYMAN. 


The Associated Charities of Pawtucket and Central Falls, 
R. I., was formed in December, 1894. Its inception and 
organization were entirely due to the eftorts of one woman, 
Miss Mary Lee Buftum. She was a Rhode Islander, but 
had lived for many years outside her native state. Return- 
ing there to reside in Pawtucket, she looked over the situa- 
tion in that neighborhood, and went energetically to work 
to interest prominent men and women in the new methods of 
labor for the poor, which Mr. Robert Treat Paine had lately 
instituted in this country. 














ORGANIZED CHARITY OF TWO CITIES. 


Pawtucket and Central Falls, though under different po- 
litical governments, were then, as now, practically one large 
manufacturing district, which had, so to speak, never been 
inorally surveyed and laid out by charitable engineers or 
volunteer agencies in education. This district contained 
much wealth and much poverty, and neither wealth nor 
poverty had come into the harness of any definite social re- 
lations, except that necessarily inherent in political institu- 
tions. Differences of race and religion rendered the politi- 
cal bond looser as a moral union than it is in many parts of 
the country. There were churches and public schools, and, 
of course, there were charitable individuals, but there were 
in the district almost literally no charitable societies, move- 
ments or agencies other than town—since city—and state 
arrangements for relief of the poor. 

The new society had therefore no older societies to as- 
sociate” in its work or to bring into relation to each other. 
It took the name, however, of Associated Charities, believ- 
ing itself entitled to do so, because it proposed to work 
according to methods connected with that name, and also 
because in its effort to associate individuals, if not societies, 
in an organized attempt to ameliorate and cure the evils of 
extreme poverty, it held itself to be working in a fraternal 
spirit which deserved the recognition as to its moral charac- 
ter implied in that name. 

It has necessarily been trom the beginning a reliet society 
as well as one for investigation and visiting. It has tried to 
do all three branches of its work faithfully, and, after twelve 
years of experience, the writer is ready to say that there are 
many advantages in having all three branches under one con- 
trol. The danger is, naturally, that the interest in the relief 
department, where results can be readily seen, will surpass 
that felt in the work of visiting and investigation, whose 
benefits are more remote from the effort. 

The society has had to rely largely upon visitors who, 
while full of unselfish zeal, have had little or no training in 
thought or method, which would induce them to undertake 
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the long and difficult service of moral watchfulness over 


families during many months or years, and the tendency has 
been merely to perform the labor needful in times of crisis 
in the lives of the poor families recommended to them. 
Still some creditable moral work has been accomplished by 
the visitors, and much good has been done to them and the 
whole community, because this body of visitors has learned 
in this work something about the best modern thought on 
the subject of dealing with pauperism and with occasional 
extreme poverty. 

The members ot the Board of Reference did not at first 
themselves visit, but lately it has become the habit for them also 
to take families to visit, and this custom brings the Board 
into very close touch with cases. Visitors are not generally 
appointed on cases where there is no especial distress from 
sickness, lack of work, or clothing, calling for more moral 
aid or charitable relief than can be easily given directly 
through the agent of the society, by the decision of the 
Board. 

When the agent has investigated a case and reported it to 
the Board, if they and he think proper, a visitor is appoint- 
ed, and instructions given her as to the nature of the work 
expected of her. [f the need tor clothing is very great, she 
is generally asked to make especial collections of garments, 
and she is allowed to take these things directly to the family, 
but she is not permitted to give money or orders, and the 
clothing she bestows is reported to the agent. 

The agent makes such investigation of cases as is custom- 
ary in all similar societies, but he is empowered to use his 
own judgment about giving relief in any case until the next 
meeting of the Board of Reference, when he reports all he 
knows and all he has done, and is then instructed by the 
Board as to future action. 

The society has had but one agent from the beginning, a 
man who had received no special training for the work, but 
whose character and previous voluntary interest in town re- 
liet had fitted him for the tasks which he has since per- 
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formed very well, indeed. Ife is the only saluried officer of 


the society. 

The treasurer is a woman, who has held the office from 
the beginning. The president or vice-president of the so- 
ciety has acted as chairman of the Board. The Board of 
Reterence consists of twenty-one persons, both men and 
women, and the overseers of the poor in Pawtucket and 
Central Falls are ex-officio members. The most perfect har- 
mony exists between the society and the agencies for city 
reliet. Each understands and appreciates the aims and ac- 
tion of the other. Fora number of years no clergymen of 
any denomination were on the Board, but recently several 
have been elected and done good service, and two, one a 
Universalist, the other an Orthodox Congregationalist, have 
heen chairmen. 

I have only scanty records of the work done in the earliest 
years of the society’s existence, but in 1888-89 [tind that 
sixty-eight new families had applied for aid, and that the 
agent's books then held a record of 367 applications ; 
$1,168.79 had heen spent that year in relief and for ex- 
penses, and 587 articles of clothing had been distributed. 
Employment had been found for 18 persons. Permanent 
and good homes had been found for + young girls. Medi- 
cal attendance and medicine had been furnished for 29 
sick persons, 18 of whom had been recommended by the 
Board to the care of the Pawtucket Dispensary. Seven of 
the sick had been sent to hospitals. A home had been found 
tor one old man ina charitable institution, Another old man 
had been sent to England. Six hundred and sixty-two visits 
had been made by the agent. 

During the hard year of 1893-94, 584 families applied for 


aid, representing 2,386 persons, of whom 397 families were 
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new cases. There was spent $2,516.37 for relief and ex- 
penses. Three hundred and eighty-nine orders for food 
were given, 132 orders for fuel, 187 orders tor boots, shoes 
and rubbers, 15 orders for dry goods, and 25 orders for 
boys’ clothing. The last item was in distribution of a spe- 
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cial gift to the society. There were distributed 3,313 pieces 
of clothing. Even in that hard time employment was found 
for twenty persons. Three families were sent home to Eng- 
land, 35 sick persons were cared for, and 1,213 visits were 


made by the agent. 


THE CONSUMERS LEAGUE. 
BY MAUD NATHAN, 


Six years ago the Working Women’s Society of New 
York made an investigation into the conditions under which 
women and children worked in retail houses. — Finding that 
many hardships were endured in some of the stores, and that 
the shop girls seemed helpless to better their own con- 
ditions, the society succeeded in interesting several promi- 
nent clergymen and philanthropists in the matter, and under 
their auspices a mass meeting was held in Chickering Hall 
on May 6th, 1890. The outcome of this meeting was the 
formation of The Consumers’ League,—a league established 
for the purpose of patronizing, as far as practicable, only 
those shops where employees are treated fairly and which 
approach nearest to the League’s standard of “A Fair 
House.” A constitution was framed, a board of managers 
formed, and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell was elected presi- 
dent,—a position which she still fills with her usual ability 
and dignity. 

After sending printed communications to every dry goods 
store in the business directory and receiving scarcely any 
replies, the managers personally investigated the leading 
mercantile establishments with a view to ascertaining infor- 
mation especially in regard to payment of equal wages for 
work of equal value, irrespective of sex, hours of labor, 
provision of seats, sanitary arrangements, and age of chil- 
They obtained interviews with merchants, 


dren employed. 
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sought information from employees and members of Work- 
ing Girls’ Clubs, and handed in written reports at the meet- 
ings, each report signed by the members of the committee 
who had undertaken the investigation. | From these reports 
a “white list” of the houses that the League recommended 
for patronage, was prepared and published at intervals in 
the daily papers. It is interesting to note that the first 
‘ewhite list” consisted of only e/7// names, whereas the last 
one published contains the names of (A/rfy-firo leading firms. 
The Consumers’ League has not lowered its standard. — It is 
theretore obvious that twenty-four merchants have raised 
theirs since the work of the League was first started. More- 
over, many other firms, owing to the agitation, have im- 
proved their conditions as well, but, although conforming in 
many respects to the principles that the League stands tor, 
they have not, on account of one or two important details, 
heen included amone those on the *¢white list.” 

In adopting the standard of **.A Fair House,” the League 
Was not governed by any visionary ideas of establishing a 
mercantile Utopia. The managers merely contended that if 
eight prominent firms could carry on business successfully 
for 2 number of years under good conditions, it was not un- 
reasonable to demand that other firms should conform to the 
sume standard, 

The League must not be considered a boycotting corpora- 
tion, formed for the purpose of assailing any one class, but 
rather regarded as a band of women who recognize their re- 
sponsibility in the community as purchasers, both from the 
economic and moral points of view, and desire rather to re- 
frain from doing harm to a very large class of people. 

No one would wish to be accused of purchasing stolen 
goods, yet many have not hesitated to buy goods that were 
cheap because part of the helpless working girls’ time had 
heen stolen in order to sell the articles at a low figure. It 
is a well-known fact that there are two classes of employers : 
those that employ directly and those that employ only in- 
directly, and The Consumers’ League appeals to the con- 
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science of both of these classes. The direct employers,— 
the shop-keepers,—are in many instances less responsible 
for some ot the evils from which working girls have suf- 
tered than are the indirect employers,—the purchasers or 
consumers ! 

By persisting in buying in the cheapest markets, regard- 
less of how cheapness is brought about, they press wages 
down below the living point ; by shopping after five o'clock, 
they help to maintain long shopping hours; by insisting 
upon packages being delivered the same evening, no mutter 
how late in the day they might be purchased, they prolong 
the hours of the delivery clerks; by shopping Saturday at- 
ternoons, they help to prevent the universal adoption ot the 
half-holiday ; by giving addresses hurriedly and carelessly, 
thus causing them to be taken down incorrectly, they help to 
augment the fines of the saleswomen., 

There are at present about 1800 members of the League. 
There are no membership dues, all expenses being met by 
voluntary contributions. The League has endeavored to in- 
crease its membership by sending out during the past vear 
1,000 notices on postal cards to selected names taken from 
the Social Register, and 7,000 copies of the ‘white list” 
were distributed through the news-dealers. | For the benetit 
of out-of-town shoppers, ‘white lists” and condensed re- 
ports of the work were placed in the reception rooms of 
twenty hotels. 

The League has strongly endeavored to bring about the 
recognition ot the principle of paying for ‘¢over-time.” An 
interesting computation of the number of hours of unpaid 
labor given by employees to their employers was made last 
winter by one of the managers, and was published in the 
last annual report. She ascertained the number of em- 
ployees working in sixteen large dry goods stores and multi- 
plying this number by the number of days these stores re- 
mained open of an evening during the holiday season, ac- 


cording to their own advertisements, and this again by tour 
(the number of hours from 6 to 10 vp. M.), she found the re 
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sult to be almost incredible. It shows very clearly and ac- 
rregate these sixteen firms demanded 


ot 
best wo 


and received at the holiday season of 1805, 600,200 hours 


curately that in the a 


of free labor, or 60,020 working days of ten hours each, 
which is 191 years and some months! This was the Christ- 
mas gift made by the employees to their employers. Of 
course, the shop-keepers claimed that the extra hours’ work 
during the holiday season, as well as on Saturday nights 
during the year, were considered in the wages paid, but as 
many young girls received but fifty cents a day or less tor 
an ordinary day’s work from 8 a. M. to 6 ep. M. (with a halt 
hour tor lunch), wages could scarcely be lower were there 
no over-work, Bricklayers receive fifty cents an hour and 
call all work after five Pp. M. ‘*over-time,” for which they 
receive **double pay ;” it is therefore but just that sales- 
women and cash girls should receive at least the same rate 
of compensation when they work after six o’clock, as they 
would receive for work done during tour daylight hours, and 
enough besides to pay for the extra supper they must buy, 
when unable to go home to eat it. It is most gratifying to 
be able to announce that one firm that has been in business 
for a number of years, recognized last year, for the first 
time, the torce of the League’s argument, and paid extra 
salaries to all the clerks remaining after six o’clock during 
the ten days before Christmas, besides providing a free sup- 
per for them. ‘Two other firms arranged a system whereby 
ach saleswoman’s morning hours were shortened to offset 
the extra hours’ work demanded of an evening. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the League’s progress has 
heen the unwillingness of the press to codperate in the work. 
It has otten been difficult to call the attention of the public 
to existing evils, becaise editors refused to publish any 
statement of facts that might prove injurious to the interests 
of their advertisers, the shop-keepers, who are usually the 
chiet financial supporters of the journals. 

The passage at Albany of the ‘Act to regulate the em- 
ployment of women and children in mercantile establish- 
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ments” having been effected last spring,—after several years 
of successive dieu s—many of the evils, against which the 
League has been warring, are now prohibited by legislation. 
Thirteen inspectors, ten women and three men, have been 
appointed, after having passed examinations under the civil 
service reform regulations, to serve under the supervision of 
the Health Board for the purpose of investigating all retail 
stores. There is still work, however, for the League to do, 
tor although it endorsed the bill and aided in bringing about 
its passage, it was so amended in both houses of the Legis- 
lature to suit the demands of the Retail Dealers’ Association, 
that the League is impressed with the necessity of advancing 
further reforms, 

A matter which has recently been brought to the consider- 
ation of the League is the suggestion that it create a demand 
for union labels on garments purchased in shops, the label 
serving as a guarantee that the articles have been made 
under good conditions and not under revolting sweat-shop 
surroundings. As a proof that the work of the society 
is advancing and has earned a measure of the success tor 
which it has been striving, a foot-hold has been gained 
cities other than New York. A Consumers’ League was 
formed on the same lines last winter in Philadelphia, and 
another shortly afterwards in Brooklyn. — It is rumored 
that before long Boston, too, will have its League, and New 
York is delighted to send anticipatory greetings and best 
wishes for the success of the cause. 


THE CARE OF EPILEPTICS.* 
BY WM. P. LETCHWORTH, LL.D. 


The praiseworthy example of some European countries in 
making special provision for epileptics has, within a few 
years pi ast, been followed by some of our American sta ites. 


* A paper read at the National Conference of Charities andc orrection 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., June, 1896. 
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It is a movement which promises much through the deep in- 
terest taken in it by philanthropists, and the reform appears 
likely to extend so as to include in its benetficence vast num- 
bers of sorely aftlicted people. 

At the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
held at Nashville in 1894, it was ny privilege to speak of the 
special provision that had then been made for epileptics, and 
it has been thought best on this occasion to note the pro- 
gress that has been made in this country during the past two 
years in caring tor this long-neglected class. 

Ohio, the pioneer state in this humane work, has made 
very creditable progress. There were in the Hospital for 
Epileptics at Gallipolis on the 27th of April last, 650 pa- 
tients—387 males and 263 females. Some radical changes 
have been made in the plans and policy adopted at the out- 
set for the development of the hospital. One hundred and 
twenty-five more acres of land have already been added to 
the original estate of 105 acres, and it is intended to secure 
still more land in the future, either adjoining or as near as 
possible, for the establishment of a dairy farm and other 
agricultural pursuits, and erect at) various places thereon 
cottages having accommodations for from ten to fifteen pa- 
tients each, ° 

So far as completed, the hospital consists of eleven stone 
cottages, with capacities for from fifty to seventy-five in- 
mates each; a main kitchen building; one dining-room 
building, with a capacity for three hundred; and a boiler- 
house, with electric light plant attached. The buildings pro- 
posed to be erected this year, which will be placed at a con- 
siderable distance from those already constructed, consist ot 
two cottages for the insane, with accommodations for 100 
patients each; a laundry cottage for 75 patients, a school- 
house, industrial shops, and an additional dining-room. 
These are practically all the buildings that will be erected 
upon the grounds at present owned by the hospital. 

Dr. Rutter, the manager, says: ‘*The patients who re- 

main in the buildings now occupied will be taught various 
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industrial pursuits, such as basket-making, broom-making, 
brush-making, printing, book-binding, carpet-weaving, and 
such other industries as may suggest themselves from time 
to time. At present our industries are carried on in the 
basements of our cottages, and consist of basket-making, 
mattress-making, printing, upholstering work, and carpen- 
ter work; and for the women, sewing and other domestic 
work. 

‘*We have here established the nucleus for a large col- 
ony. The buildings which are now completed, although 
close tegether, will furnish homes for all the artisans neces- 
sary; hospital care for those who are incapacitated for 
work ; accommodations for imbeciles, idiots, and other help- 
less classes; for children whom it may be necessary to edu- 

; cate and instruct in trades; places for worship and amuse- 
ment for the entire community, and a general centre for ad- 
ministration. 

‘While the cottages yet to be built will afford an ideal 
plan for carrying out and improving upon the scheme sug- 
gested and adopted at Bielefeld, I do not think the methods 
adopted at Bielefeld can be entirely reconciled with the con- 
ditions which obtain in this country. The management 
there is controlled by the chureh. All the labor, including 
that of attendants, nurses, and other employees, is, to a large 
extent, voluntary, being furnished by the orders of Deacons 
and Deaconesses, and is generally of a much higher class 
} than paid labor in this country.  [ think, too, from observa- 
tions made there last summer, that their patients do not be- 
long to such restless classes as we have in this country. 
They are able to make use also of religious enthusiasm in a 
manner which I conceive would be almost, if not altogether, 
impossible in Ohio. 

‘¢We have been paying a great deal of attention to the in- 
vestigation of the causes and nature of epilepsy. We have 
a well-equipped laboratory and are supplied with scientitic 
investigators, whose time and attention are devoted entirely 


to observations of the malady. We are not prepared at 
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present, however, to make any public statements concerning 
the scientitie work done, although we have met with much 
encouragement. The improvement of the patients has been 
far beyond what we anticipated. I think the percentage of 
recoveries will reach between tive and ten per cent., although 
we are not able as yet to make a definite statement, since 
we do not consider a patient recovered until at least two 
years have elapsed since the last seizure.” 

The repeated recommendations of the Board of Lunacy 
and Charity of Massachusetts have at length been adopted 
by the Legislature of that state. An act was passed June 
dth, 1895, providing for the establishment of a special epi- 
leptic hospital, and authorizing the issue of bonds for $160,- 
O00 for the purpose of carrying out the enterprise. The 
property formerly occupied by the primary school at Mon- 
son has been set apart as a foundation for the hospital under 
the title of the Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics. 
‘Any adult person, not a criminal, who is subject to epi- 
lepsy, provided such person be neither an idiot, an inebriate, 
or Violently insane,” may be received into the institution in 
the manner prescribed by statute. The trustees of the hos- 
pital are also authorized to receive and detain therein, as 
boarder and patient, any person subject to epilepsy who is 
desirous of submitting himselt for treatment and who makes 
written application therefor, but whose mental condition is 
not such as to render it legal to grant a certificate of insan- 
ity in his case. No such person shall be detained for more 
than three months atter having given written notice of his 
intention or desire to leave the hospital. The statute re- 
quires that every patient admitted shall be reported, with 
full particulars, to the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

The affairs of the institution are directed by a board of 
seven trustees appointed by the governor. Most of the 
members are physicians and two of them are women. The 
superintendent is Dr. Owen Copp, formerly first assistant of 
the Taunton Lunatic Hospital. The site selected is a desir- 
able one, and the farm, consisting of 234 acres, aftords op. 
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portunity for outdoor employment of the patients. Some 
of the old buildings have been disposed of at auction, and 
new ones conforming to a general plan, now preparing, are 
being erected. It is not expected that patients can be re- 
ceived for about two years. 

The capacity of the hospital will be for 200 patients. The 
statute provides that on its opening all epileptics other than 
criminals, idiots, inebriates, or those violently insane, who 
have been committed to any lunatic hospital, may be trans- 
ferred by the Board of Lunacy and Charity to the hospital. 
When the Board has reason to believe that any epileptic of 
the class described is contined in any almshouse or other 
place and deprived of proper treatment or care, whether 
such epileptic is a public charge or not, it may cause the 
transter or commitment of such person to the hospital. The 
Board is required to transfer from the hospital to some state 
lunatic hospital or asylum such inmates as may be found to 
be violently insane. Patients able to pay for their support, 
or having kindred bound by law to maintain them, are re- 
quired to pay the charge for their care at a rate to be fixed 
by the Board of Trustees. Other inmates, having legal set- 
tlements in Massachusetts, shall be paid for by their places 
of settlement, and such as have no settlement in the state 
shall be paid for by the commonwealth. 

The New Jersey Legislature of 1895, by a concurrent 
resolution of the Senate and General Assembly, provided 
tor the appointment by the governor of a commission con- 
sisting of five persons—three physicians and two laymen— 
to make a careful investigation of the needs and condition of 
epileptic persons throughout the state, and to report to the 
next Legislature. The commission was specially charged to 
visit the institutions for epileptics in Ohio and in New York. 
Acting upon this report, the Legislature of 1896 passed an 
act providing for the establishment of a colony on land be- 
longing to the state, but for economic reasons the bill was 
vetoed by the governor. Professor S. O. Garrison, who 
was largely instrumental in founding the work of caring for 
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the feeble-minded in New Jersey, was the secretary and one 
of the leading spirits of the commission reterred to, 

The state of Pennsylvania has made no special provision 
for adult epileptics, although strenuous efforts have been put 
forth to create such. Epileptic children are admitted to the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded Children 
at Elwyn, where they occupy separate departments, one for 
boys and one tor girls. 

The institution known as the Passavant Memorial Homes 
at Rochester, thirty miles from Pittsburg, was opened for 
patients in June, 1895, The three buildings occupied are 
pleasantly situated on a hillside overlooking the city of Ro- 
chester. The affairs of the corporation are controlled by a 
board of twelve trustees, and its immediate management is 
contided to an order of Deaconesses of the Lutheran 
Church. A farm superintendent operates the farm. Adults 
ot both sexes and children are received. The endeavor is 
made to conduct the work on the same benevolent principle 
as ut Bielefeld. 

A movement to establish a home tor epileptics in Mary- 
land originated in 1892 with the Waverly Circle of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons of that state and reached fruition in 
1894, when an old country home at Port Deposit, pictur- 
esquely situated on a bluff overlooking the Susquehanna 
river, was given by Mrs. Woodward Abrahams and her chil- 
dren to the King’s Daughters and Sons for the establishinent 
ot the *¢ Silver Cross Home for Epileptics.” This is a small 
institution, but is doing a good work and promises to extend 
its usefulness. The Home is sustained almost wholly hy 
private contributions, 

The ages of those admitted are from three to thirty-tive 
years. All are temales suftering from chronic forms of 
epilepsy. The medical director, Dr. Sanger, says:  ** The 
treatment has been entirely dietary and hygienic; only the 
general conditions of the patient have been looked after. 
Bromides have never been used in any case, or any other 
medication directed towards epilepsy itself. The results of 
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this treatment have proven extremely satisfactory, as the 
number and severity of the convulsions have in every in- 
stance been lessened, and an improvement in the general 
condition noticed.” 

At the Maryland Asylum and Training School tor Feeble- 
Minded, situated at Owings Mills, there has just been com- 
pleted a comfortable cottage tor epileptic children, which 
was built out of a private gift of $5,500 made for this spe- 
cial object. The cottage is heated by hot water, has school 
and play rooms, and is capable of accommodating twenty- 
nine inmates. This institution receives inmates from all the 
counties in the state. It is governed by a Board of Visitors 
appointed by the governor, and is insufficiently supported by 
state appropriations. Dr. L. Gibbons Smart is the medica! 
superintendent. 

No special provision has been made by the state for epi- 
leptics. The need for such is pressing. Mr. John M. 
Glenn says that ‘*encouragement is found in the fact that 
the public conscience is awakening gradually to this need, 
and we hope to see proper provision made in a few years.” 

Dr. Wim. Francis Drewry, superintendent of the Central 
State Hospital of Virginia, has long been deeply interested 
in the epileptics of that =tate, and through his persistent et- 
forts a bill was passed by the Legislature appointing a com- 
mission to investigate and report upon the needs of this 
class and the duty of the state towards it. Dr. Drewry is a 
member of the commission, which is now engaged upon its 
report, and trom it we may hope ultimately for the estab- 
lishment of a colony for this class. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that there is now in pro- 
cess of erection at the Central State Hospital at Petersburg 
a separate and distinct building for colored insane epileptics 


ot the state. 
In Michigan, a new institution has been established at La- 
? ’ 
peer, called the ‘* Michigan Home for Feeble-Minded and 
Epileptics.” As yet, only cottages for the feeble-min de 
pie} yet, 2 : 
have been erected. An appropriation was made in 1895 for 
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one cottage for epileptics, but the money will not be avail- 
able until 1897. The home, when completed, will care for 
epileptics separate and apart from the feeble-minded., The 
institution will be under the control of one board, and the 
superintendency of one physician. — It will be so planned as 
to effect a complete classification of the inmates in different 
buildings. Insane epileptics are at present cared for in the 
state asylums for the insane. 

The Minnesota State School for Feeble-Minded has an ex- 
cellent building to accommodate 150 women and girls of the 
custodial class. In this building a ward is set apart tor the 
exclusive use of epileptics, under the care of day and night 
nurses. This arrangement is regarded as a great improve- 
ment on the old plan of mingling the epileptics with the 
feeble-minded children. — It is intended soon to open a simi- 
lar building for 150 boys and to extend the same system to 
that building. This plan is regarded, however, as but a 
temporary one. 

The number of epileptics in the California Home for the 
Care and Training of Feeble-Minded Children, at Eldridge, 
has increased from 100 in 1894 to 150 at the present time. 
A detached building, called **The Manse,” in which are 
domiciled a section of epileptic boys, is situated on rising 
ground commanding a fine view of mountain range and ex- 
tended valley, and a well made carriage drive and a substan- 
tial plank walk lead from it to the main building of the 
Home. The Manse is but one story in height, and the 
north and south wings are connected to the centre build- 
jug by wide glass corridors. The entire building is heated 
by large open fireplaces, well guarded by heavy screens. 

Epileptics in California sutfering from violent attacks and 
considered dangerous, are committed to the insane asylums 
in the same manner as the ordinary insane, and no pro- 
vision is made by the state for adult sane epileptics. The 
landed estate of the Home at Eldridge comprises 1,700 
acres, and there is in contemplation the establishment on 
this tract of an epileptic colony. It is claimed that the site 
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is an ideal one for this purpose and that the work need not 
interfere with that of caring for the feeble-minded. 

The act establishing the Craig Colony for epileptics in 
New York state, which passed the Legislature in 1894, was 
so amended in 1895 as to increase its managing board from 
five to twelve members, one from each of the eight judicial 
districts of the state and one additional from each of the four 
districts in Western New York, where the institution is lo- 
cated. The Board is at present composed of nine men and 
three women. The statute authorizes the admission of sane 
dependent epileptics of all ages who are residents of the 
state and supported at public expense. Such are designated 
state patients, and each county is required to contribute 330 
per annum for clothing for each patient it sends to the insti- 
tution. Other epilepties, if accommodations exist, are ad- 
mitted as private patients, subject to such charges as may he 
thought just by the superintendent. — Epileptics becoming 
insane are transferred to the state hospitals. 

During the year 1895 one of the groups of buildings on 
the estate of 1,800 acres was remodeled and put in order for 
the reception of 200 patients. Two complete water systems 
were introduced—one from springs on the hills, for drink- 
ing and culinary purposes, and another from Kishaqua creek, 
for protection against fire and for sewerage purposes. The 
buildings are warmed by steam, lighted by electricity, and 
supplied with rain, or shower, baths. The Legislature has 
appropriated a sufficient sum this year to remodel the other 
of the two original groups of buildings formerly occupied 
hy the Shakers and to erect a hospital building. Hereafter 
it is proposed to build cottages to accommodate from ten to 
fifteen patients each, for the better classification of the in- 
mates. The first patient was received in January last. 
There are about 100 now in the colony and new cases are 


constantly arriving. The sexes are about equally divided. 
The weight of each patient is taken on admission and re- 

corded, and each is weighed at regular intervals afterwards. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, with but a single exception, 
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every patient admitted has increased in weight and im- 
proved in health, having gained from three to sixteen 
pounds. One female patient, who appeared like a living 
skeleton when admitted, in less than three months gained 
eleven pounds. 

In the dietary, vegetables and fruit predominate. Soup 
of some kind is supplied six days in the week, and either 
fresh fish, eggs, mutton or beet is supplied daily. Pork in 
every form, and cabbages and cucumbers are prohibited. 
Two ounces of butter and all the milk desired are supplied 
each day. The food is carefully prepared on scientitie prin- 
ciples by an expert cook, who has passed a civil service com- 
petitive examination. Rich pastry is avoided, the puddings 
are plain and light, and the food is not highly seasoned. 
As soon as practicable after admission each patient’s teeth 
are examined, and, if need be, diseased cavities are filled 
with composition, ‘*old snags” extracted, and the mouth 
made healthy. As a rule, the patients are in far better 
spirits and more cheerful than on arrival. 

With very few exceptions all are willing and desire to be 
employed, and on this point Dr. Spratling holds very de- 
cided views, believing labor suited to the capacity and habits 
of the individual to be the best of remedial agents, and out- 
door employment particularly desirable. After the garden- 
ing season began he organized a company of women and 
girls for garden work, to serve under the direction of a 
nurse, Who acts as instructor and Jabors with them. Some 
of the women are engaged at housework in the kitchen, 
store-rooms, sewing-room, and laundry. In the various 
operations of farming and caring for stock, a considerable 
number of men are employed. An accurate account is kept 
of every hour’s labor and what is performed, the exact du- 
ration of each attack and its peculiar characteristics, and 
how many attacks have been had under each kind of oceupa- 
tion, in order to determine what kind of employment is best 
for the patient. 

Under the medical, dietetic, and labor treatment, the num- 
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ber of attacks have been in some cases reduced from ‘four 
and five a day to one a day, and later to intervals of several 
weeks, and in some instances from daily attacks to intervals 
of several months. Dr. Spratling is of the opinion that 
three years should elapse without an attack before a patient 
can be pronounced cured. 

Certain of the patients, liable to frequent seizures, are 
provided with hair mattresses and pillows, which are taken 
with them when they go into the field to work. Each mat- 
tress with its pillow is rolled up tightly and secured with a 
leather strap, and a spring which opens quickly when 
pressed. A mattress is brought into use by a companion or 
the attendant in charge when required. 

Thus far the colony has met the expectations of its foun- 
ders, managers, and, so far as I can learn, of all interested 
in it. It is certainly a noble charity. 

Although considerable attention has been bestowed upon 
the subject in some of the remaining states of the Union and 
in Canada, there has not yet been any practical results from 
these efforts. In some of the states no public provision ex- 
ists for epileptics, whether sane or insane, adults or children, 
unless they require confinement for the public satety ; in 
others, both sane and insane epileptics are committed to in- 
stitutions for the insane ; in others, they are sent to county 
poorhouses or almshouses, where their condition is deplora- 
ble. Great numbers throughout the country are intermit- 
tingly aided by outdoor relief or suffer from lack of any 
care suited to their peculiar needs. It surely behooves the 
members of this Conference to bring the attention of their 
representatives in their several Legislatures to the necessity 
of providing proper means for the care and treatment of a 


class appealing so strongly to our sympathies. 





GOVERNOR GREENHALGE. 


The remarkable career of this distinguished man was 
closed by his sudden death, only too soon, as it seemed, for 
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the Commonwealth ot Massachusetts, which he served. 
It is a remarkable illustration of what democratic institu- 
tions do and what they are for. Massachusetts wants the 
best, and is apt to get it, even if she sends to other continents. 

There have been few instances, if any, in the old Thirteen 
States in which the governor has been a native of another 
country ; nor have there been many in the West. 

Senator Lodge pronounced a eulogy upon Governor 
Greenhalge at the request of the General Court. From this 
admirable address we copy the following passage, which 
gives a sincere account of a remarkable man: 

So this honorable life of work and conflict, of happiness 
and success, is closed. The first thought that comes to me 
as I look back over the record, is the strong race quality 
shown by Governor Greenhalge. He was born in England. 
He was of ancient English stock, formed by the mingling of 
Saxon and Dane betore the ‘*eaulloping Norman came.” He 
was thirteen years old when he came to Lowell, and all the 
strong associations of his childhood belonged to England. 
Yet no better, no more thorough Americun ever lived than 
he. There was no foreign prefix and no hyphen attached to 
his Americanism. He got his education here; he absorbed 
the spirit of our life; he was full of patriotism; he was for 
America against the world. The fact is, he came trom the 
old home ot the English-speaking people, to tind here the 
larger part of that people as it exists to-day ; and in both 
branches the great race qualities, forged and welded through 
more than a thousand years of toil and strife, are the same, 
The differences are superticial, the identities protound. Toa 
man like Governor Greenhalge, the ideas, the beliefs, the 
iabits, the aspirations of the great American democracy ap- 
pealed more strongly than those of the land he had left. 
The air of America was more native to him than that of the 
country of his birth. So he became and lived and died an 
American in every fibre of his being, something always 
worthy of remembrance among a people proud of their coun- 
try and believing in its destiny. 
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One reason for his Americanism was that he was demo- 
cratic in the true sense, cringing to no man, courteous to 
all. He was simple in his life, devoted and tender to wife 
and children, a lover of home,—the altar and shrine ot the 
race who read the Bible in the language of Shakespeare. 
He was brave and loyal,—loyal with that chivalrous loyalty 
which is not too common, but which leads a man like him to 
come unasked to the aid of a friend, and to give and take 
blows in a friend’s behalf, as the Black Knight came to the 
side of Ivanhoe when he was sore beset. 

He was honest in word and deed, and untouched by the 
unwholesome passion for mere money, which is one of the 
darkest perils of these modern times. He loved literature 
and books with a real love and reverence, and held scholar- 
ship in honor, as it has always been held in New England, 
and I trust ever will be. 

Of his qualities and gifts as a public man there is little 
need tor me to speak. They are known to you all, and are 
fresh in your remembrance. The echoes of that ready 
speech, now flashing with humor and satire, now rich in elo- 
quence and feeling, in imagery and allusion, still sound in 
our ears. With memory sharpened by sorrow, we all recall 
his ability in administration, his capacity for business, his 
unfailing charm of manner, his simple but strong religious 
faith, and his large and generous tolerance. These qualities 
were known and honored of all men, and they had their re- 
ward, not in the high offices which came to him, but in the 
confidence and affection which he inspired. 

His was a life worth living. He made it so both for himself 
and for others. He did a man’s work, he fought a man’s fight, 
he made his mark upon his time. It is a life worth studying, 
not merely because it was an example of the rise from small 
beginnings to great conclusions, which is one of the glories 
of our country to make possible for all men, but because it 
was a life of lofty aims, of high hopes, of honorable achieve- 
ment. He has left us a fine and gracious memory, to be 
treasured in the history of the old state he served so well; 
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and let this thought mingle with our sadness and linger 
longest in our memories. Let us end as we began, with the 
Elizabethan poet, no longer stern, but in a softer, tenderer 
strain. Let us not forget that if «*The garlands wither on 
our brow,” it is also true that ‘*The actions of the just 


smell ssveet and blossom in the dust.” 


THRE AMERICAN HOME. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


Price Collier says the first thing one notices on entering 
an Englishman’s house is how well it is adapted to him: but 
on entering an American’s house the first thing one notices 
is how well he adapts himself to his house. In England the 
establishment is carried on with a prime view to the comfort 
of the man; in America with the prime view to the comfort 
of the woman. He tells us the Englishman makes more use 
of home and less use of what is apart from home. An Eng- 
lishman talks of home; an American of business. One is 
always planning to get home and enjoy home; the other to 
get to his store or office or other place of business. In Eng- 
land the last thing a man willingly lets go is the appurtances 
that permit him to have his friends with him at table. He 
would prefer a smaller house with his servants rather than a 
big house and social economy ; but an American will, it pos- 
sible, stick to his big house. Every noted Englishman has « 
notable recreation, and home, as a rule, furnishes this. 
Roseberry likes horses; Chamberlain likes plants ; Balfour 
likes games, and Gladstone prefers above all a wood-lot and 
un axe. 

I have followed this comparison somewhat in extenso be- 
cause it affords me an easy method of putting in detail what 
I helieve to be the chief defects of an American home. 
These are first in the building of it. No matter where it 
stands, it is likely to be the same sort of a building, with 
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the same general aspect, the same style, the same rooms, the 
sume windows, and made of the same stuff. The fact is, a 
Massachusetts house is not fit to be a Wisconsin or Indiana 
louse, any more than a Northern house is fit to be a South- 
ern house. It has to be allowed that in the planter states 
there really is more local character to buildings than any- 
where else. The broad verandas and the general open vistas 
are What the climate demands. But it is a fact that over the 
larger part of the Northern states there is no single over- 
whelming climatic demand that dictates what a house shall 
be. Each house should have two specific controlling ideas ; 
first, to express the people who live in it; and second, to 
get at nature about it. The balconies, verandas, and win- 
dows should not follow the dictation of an architect’s pencil ; 
but the controlling idea should be to build to and tor the 
immediate surrounding nature. In this way every house 
would have a specific character. Its. bayings and its porches 
would be each one called for by the landscape. But as our 
houses are, it is plain that in almost all cases these are mere 
ornaments. An architect is called upon to sketch a hand- 
some house; if he goes farther, it is to be a convenient 
house. He rarely enters on a special study of the spot 
where the house is to stand. His home would look equally 
well in forty difterent places. 

But I said each house ought to have a specific relation to 
the people inside as well as to the nature outside. No two 
persons need or should have exactly the same house, any 
more than exactly the same features. Now the body has a 
nice way of telling what kind of a man is inside; but our 
houses tell nothing of the sort. A family moves from a 
Swiss cottage to an Elizabethan villa; and it is still the same 
sort of a family. The fact is, they have not thought of the 
house as a mental expression, but only and solely as a place 
to stay in. Even a hermit crab, when it steals a neighbor's 
shell for a domicile, fits its body to the peculiar convolu- 
tions; but our American never fits in at all. The carpets 
are recut to cover floors, and the chairs are adjusted to paint 
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possibly ; but as for any peculiar fitness between the folk 
and the home it is not even thought of. Home is not our 
central thought, only a place in which to stay. 
, And what follows? Why, as we really have no homes, 
we have little or no home life. We breed children, and im- 
mediately begin to farm them out to the public. For edu- 
cation, we farm them to the schools; for religion, to the 
churches ; for business, to the trades and store life. Men 
{ ive in business and for business. They go to their houses 
barely to eat and sleep. There are no such strangers as 
| fathers and sons. The original family life is no longer lived 
| in America. Home is a shelter, while our real living is done 
elsewhere. Women are narrow because they must live more 
| largely at their houses. They are uneasy because they feel 
) cramped. An Enelishman does not feel this to any such 
extent. If the woman's realm is home, the next point to 
determine is what is home. Is she privileged simply to pre- 
side over a house? over sweeping, scouring, cooking, bed- 
making?’ This is the ideal that even our most intelligent 
women have placed before them. The commoner home is 
little more than a work-house. Soon after marriage the 
men and women meet for little else than to eat and sleep. 
The higher life touched by either one is at least not touched 
together. 

Now [ have an idea that we can make a great deal more 
of Lome than we do, and that we must learn to do so. This 
} cannot be done by insisting that women give up their ambi- 
tions and scour and scrub more, or rock cradles and try 
doughnuts. The point is to get a bigger idea of what a 
home is, and so be able to live a great deal more of our life 
at home and in home. I should like to call back the chil- 
dren, and devise ways for doing for them much more than 





) we leave for outsiders to do. Complaint is made by some 
of our best thinkers that we are sliding into socialism. Why 
not? Our individual life is nearly dissolved into a great 
public commonalty. As for religion, if we have any, why 
shall we send the children to priest or pastor? If we are 
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educated, why cannot a large amount of our intellectual life 
be lived in a family way?’ I cannot comprehend the reason 
that sends a boy away from home to learn to read while his 
parents read the dailies and the monthlies. The dull dreari- 
ness of this business is hard to describe. We are hardened 
to it, however. There is no fullness of home life; no 
home sympathy, no home thinking ;—or little of it any- 
where. But there is not a farm, and there is hardly a cot- 
tage in the United States that does not cover more material 
for education than the best schoolhouse ever erected. There 
is geology, chemistry, entomology, botany, physics, all here. 
Can it be realized? Or must it all lie idle, while the boys 
and girls are sent off to get what can be picked up at public 
resorts? I do not doubt the value of the schools; I only 
wonder why we must dull and deaden our homes so com- 
pletely, and overlook all the rich material every home has 
so abundantly. Why we may not be mutual investigators 
is the puzzle. Why may not parents and children study 
nature together? There is no botany like applied botany. 
What a fool a school girl is with her botany under her arm ; 
and no application of it to the practical work of making the 
plants grow in the garden. Applied geology not only ex- 
plains soils, rocks, streams, land; but it expounds land-cul- 
ture, and how to utilize rocks and soils. Applied biology 
in general makes the farm boy master of the bugs and moths 
and of the mischievous plants that hinder culture. There 
really is no life so eminently delicious as where a home is a 
school. A school does not mean a place where one teaches ; 
but a place where all study. No one should ever get to the 
end of study. A wise father goes through life with his chil- 
dren hunting after the facts and truths that are written on 
every leat, and bedded in every spadetful of soil. The real 
home can easily have cabinets or museums, laboratories for 
studying chemistry and physics; forges for working at 
problems in mechanics. It is not expensive to have such 


houses; not nearly as expensive as it is to farm out your 
children in all directions, and pay for it; and then have 
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spoiled children. Work jist for fine homes, and after that 
for good schools, churches, and public institutions. 

Now I am going to turn back to Mr. Collier’s article tor 
the purpose of getting illustrations of what I believe to be a 
second fatal defect of the American home; I mean a lack of 
economy. He tells us that the economies practised in many 
English homes, both great and small, would be by us con- 
sidered meannesses. To begin with, house rooms not open 
to visitors are very cheaply furnished. | There is no display 
beyond comfort for the private eye and use. The general 
stores of the house are kept under lock and key, and there 
is a very decided exactness in the estimates of household ex- 
penses. Soap, candles, and all sorts of trifles are looked 
after with scrupulous minuteness. ‘*The cost of the butter 
used each week by a cook in a city house in America 
equalled what was paid in England in an establishment on 
exactly a similar scale, tor all the vegetables and truits for 
the same length of time.” This is due to great extent to 
our having been subjected abjectly to foreigners of a low 
class for help in housekeeping. Our women do not dare to 
exercise what they know to be wise supervision and reason- 
able economy. The charge of meanness, or even of particu- 
larity, makes it impossible for a woman to get help. We 
are driven to adopt a false standard of housekeeping: in- 
cluding wastefulness that is the ruin of many and the shame 
of others. Servants in England are of a different class, are 
better trained, and there are more of them. But apart from 
the servant hindrance, American houses are run without con- 
sideration of economy that could easily be practiced. The 
Englishman rarely cares for the superticial effect of appear- 
ing to be wealthy. He wants the solid facts of comfort. I 
believe it is true that an American cares more than all else 
for the reputation of being rich. This comes from the in- 
tense struggle that has gone on in this country to be a doer, 
**to get something done.” I sat the other day by the side 
of an aged couple, slowly fading into the feebleness of old 
age. ‘*Yes,” said the wife, ‘*we are about through with 
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hard work. We can’t do as we used to do. And when I look 
back it doesn’t seem as if we had really accomplished much.’ 
Yet they had been always busy, had carried on a good thrifty 
business, and had more than enough of property. The 
Yankee stock found a continent to settle. Each one felt 
personally responsible for a big job. It has got into our 
blood to feel a keen restlessness for a large deal in life. 
We do not care for leisure as the Englishman does. Mr. 
Collier tells us that the reason for economy in England is to 
have life well in hand so as to secure leisure. In England 
men have more amusements, more interests outside the daily 
round ot pressing business. These avocations demand leis- 
ure; and economy is the mother of leisure. An English 
minister, preaching in the States, gave his advice to a group 
of young theological graduates: ‘“*Start slow. Hire small 
houses. Feel your way. Don’t be in a hurry to preach 
your best sermons. If you are going to be great and fa- 
mous, better end that way, than begin with a flourish and end 
in an eclipse.” **How Englishy,” said everyone. To be 
sure; for an American would have said and thought nothing 
of the kind. He would have wished those boys to strike 
ten every time; to have made the world feel their presence. 
Strike hard and a full blow. Aim high and shoot at the 
sun. The result is our lives are overstrained. Few Ameri- 
cans ever had the sensation of absolute rest. I believe they 
despise rest. There is a general conviction that Sunday 
even is a day of work. It is the worst abused day of the 
seven. To use it for right down relaxation is asin. The 
people are to be driven to worship with all their might. 
We have no machinery for turning out great results like the 
religious. It is not held to be right to love God at home. 
The family, as a divine circle, full of peace and comfort and 
love, and devout with ethical aspiration, folded in the sun- 
shine of mutual tenderness, is not ‘‘religious.”. We must 
parade the streets, sit in stiff seats, hear public exhortation, 
in order to be saved. I do not object to the churches ; but 
emphatically I do object to the emasculating home of every 
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sweet satisfaction. The English people are certainly nearer 
right. The French home and the German home are also 
more economically constructed. Business never runs away 
with the home life. No one but an American believes he 
must kill himself in order to make a living. 

The real position of the American home as a training 
school for the young is after all the most important matter. 
A recent writer, discussing the ethical influence of schools, 
looking about for some supplementary help, says:  ‘* The 
home, which has hitherto been the fundamental agency for 
fostering morality in the young, is just now in sore need of 
repair. We can no longer depend upon it alone tor moral 
guardianship. It must be supplemented; possibly recon- 
structed.” ‘This is plain speaking: and it means more than 
av loose charge that our homes are not doing their full duty. 
Another able writer says:  ‘*Self-seeking is the main prin- 
ciple of life ina vast number of our homes. If to the chil- 
dren in these latter homes are added the thousands who exist 
with scarcely a trace of home life, we shall be forced to ad- 
mit that there would be a moral crisis if the public school 
were not doing its beneticent work.” In fact, the friends of 
the school ery Gut for homes to make good what the schools 
fail to accomplish; and the friends of home life beg the 
schools to supplement the failure of homes to create charac- 
ter. The real difficulty, however, is that our homes began 
vears ago to rely upon outside influences to do what can 
never be done by any power but home influence. This let 
out of duty to others increased, until the family power was 
broken, home enfeebled, and at last our homes are mere ad- 
denda to society. The girls come home to eat and to dress 
for society. The boys come home to eat and work, and get 
away as soon as possible. Home must be rebuilt with 
power. It must be once more understood that the burden 
of education belongs to parents. The school and society are 
adjuncts of home; or ought to be. The church should not 
be ahead of home, but behind it. The child’s views, senti- 
ments, loves, should be shaped at home.  Socialistic drifts 
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never were wise, and never will be. There is always a ten- 


dency to exaggerate the value of great organisms. The 
school just now is desperately struggling with the problem 
of a possible ethical training in connection with intellectual. 
It hardly sees the way to accomplish this without making 
social prigs of the pupils. — But it can do a great deal to aid 
true fathers and mothers. It ought not to undertake pater- 
nal methods. 

Having farmed out our children to public institutions, we 
have gone a step farther and made of marriage a mere con- 
venience. Divorce is easy because the home is no longer so 
all important an institution. We are very near to commun- 
ism; and it is impossible to stay the tide of laxity of the 
marriage tie except by a renewal of the family as the foun- 
dation of society. You will observe that the trouble is not 
from the growth of individualism, but from exactly the op- 
posite: the growth ot socialism, the tendency to do every- 
thing by the state or by the church. These two great di- 
Visions of social organization should have heen constitution- 
ally limited in operation. When we give up to either the 
essential rights or the duties of the family, we have begun 
to slip into a condition of affairs such as I have described. 
Thwing, ina volume of rare value on The Family, says: 
‘¢ Every member of a household should be impressed in 
every possible way with the importance of the family.” 
Each finds himself at his first consciousness a member of a 
family. The birth is birth into a home. As a member of a 
home he should feel it to be his duty as well as his privilege 
to remain. The husband and father should learn that the 
demands of his family are of an urgency equal to the de- 
mands of business. The wife and mother should be im- 
pressed with the dignity of her position. The children 
should feel the ties of home to be stronger links than all 
other associations. The American race needs to-day above 
all things an increase of the roving instinct. 
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THE LEND A HAND CLUBs. 


During the summer months reports trom the Clubs come 
in slowly. Even inthe smaller towns and villages, the work 
of the winter months is suspended tor a period of rest and 
change. During that time, however, the Central Oflice car- 
ries on the work in which the Clubs are all interested, and 
which is directed by a committee trom the Clubs themselves. 
There are many interests reaching long distances—out to the 
struggling Indians, the Southern schools, Armenian sutter- 
ers, Floating Hospital, outings for men and boys, and local 
charities which appeal tor help. These have been looked 
after with more or less success, and all have required care, 
attention, thought, and time. When special calls have been 
made, money has been generously given. There are, how- 
ever, many smaller needs that together go to make up the 
general expenses of the office, and these expenses are soime- 
times overlooked. The larger part may be met by prompt 
dues of the Clubs, and the treasurer of each Club is requested 
to look at the accounts and see if the dues for 1896 have 
been paid. If they have not, they should be at the earliest 
moment. 

Occasionally some kind triend sends $5.00, 810,00, and it 
has been known to be $50.00, tor the work of the Central 
Office. Then, indeed, do the workers take fresh heart, and 
when they ‘look out” on the suffering and needs that al- 
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most daily come to the Central Office, they do net merely 
look, but can ‘¢lend a hand” with good, substantial aid in it. 

The new season of work is upon us. Let us all spring to 
it with enthusiasm. The little deed is as large as the big 
one if done with love. The little helps are not to be despised 
and we are not to be discouraged because they are small. 
The small things of this world have been known to outweigh 
in value the great ones, and there are diamond deeds tor our 
Clubs to do. 

The importance of Clubs meeting to consult and be com- 
forted one by the other can not be overestimated. The 
Quarterly Conference held in the vicinity of Boston has been 
of immense value, and all Clubs within easy distance of such 
a couterence will do well to make the etfort to attend it. A 
notice ot the next conference will be found in this depart- 
ment. Such Clubs as are too far away to attend these con- 
ferences are urged to find or form another Club in its own 
vicinity and make a conference of its own. 

The Manassas School has from the start interested the 
Clubs. Jenny Dean, the colored woman who has labored 
so faithfully in its interests, will be in Boston for the month 
of November. She will address the Quarterly Conference in 
October, and will be glad to speak betore Clubs and churches 
of the needs of the Manassas Industrial School. Clubs will 
please write concerning this matter to Mrs. Whitman, secre- 
tary, at the Central Office, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. The 
Manassas School is, like the Lend a Hand Clubs, pertectly 
unsectarian, its Board of Directors being composed of mem- 
bers of various communions. 

Let the coming year be the best year of Lend a Hand lite. 
Form new Clubs and strengthen the old ones. Always re- 
member that the mottoes which are the toundation of Lend 
« Hand Clubs are Faith and Hope and Love. They exclude 
no good thing. They include all good things. Armed with 
them a Club is all powerful, and in proportion as these 
mottoes are real and not words, we conquer the world. 














LEND A HAND GUILD, LONDON. 
OBJECT. 


To form a band of Christian workers always willing to 
‘‘lend a hand” in good service tor our church, tor each 
other, and for all whom it is in their power to help. 


Work. 


The promotion of a good lite in its members by monthly 
meetings and regular attendance at our church services. 

To induce every member to do some work, however small, 
for the good of others, and to help to make our church a 
blessing to the community. 

To promote personal and social purity. 

To visit the sick, and especially the sick members. 


DUTIEs. 


To do the work conscientiously, however commonplace or 
disagreeable. 

To do any work at the request of the Guild or the War- 
den, and not to let self-indulgence stand in the way. 

To avoid such pleasures or amusements as may harm or 
degrade ourselves or others. 

To cherish good thoughts and right conduct, and to think 
as highly as we can of our friends and neighbors. 

To guard against hasty or unkind words paintul to others. 

To make the place we are in better and pleasanter to others 
for our being in it. 

To promote in all righteous ways the interest of our 
Christian faith and of the church to which we belong. 


SERVICE. 


Hymn. 


PRAYER. 
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SELECTIONS. 
Snort AbDDRESss. 
Hymn. 
CALLING THE ROLL. 


RecEepTrion TO NEW MEMBERS. 


After the new member has signed the voll, the Warden way 


SOY s 


By signing this hook you have given your consent to the 
principles and aims of this Guild, acknowledging them to be 
your aims and principles, and pledging yourself to use its 
helps and follow its rules, and may God help you continual- 
ly so to do. We, on our part, desire to renew with you our 
own pledges, and to unite ourselves with you in these en- 
deavors, and we promise to be faithful helpers of your joy 
and sharers of your sorrows, and, so far as in us lies, to 
help you to bring these purposes to good effect, in which 


endeavor may God’s grace rest upon us. Amen, 


READING OF MINUTES. 


Reports of work done, arrangement of coming work, ap- 


pointment of workers, and other business. 


Hyan. 
PRAYER. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 


1. To begin each week by attending our own place of 
worship, and striving so to enter into its services as to vet 
and give a real good. Indeed, without some such way of 
recalling and fixing our minds upon the best uses and aims 
of life, we are in danger of letting them slip altogether. 

2. Each day to read or to recall some good thought, wise 
counsel, or noble action ; and by thinking of it long enough 
to fix it in the mind, so that it will come back to us often 
during the day. 
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3. Once a day at least to ask God’s help to keep us 
mindful of our best aims and wishes. 

t. To begin each day, if possible, by reading the Morn- 
ing Prayer, and the Evening Prayer at its close. 
5. To shun harmful places and companionships, and to 
guard against foolish habits and indulgences. 

6. To speak with one another about our highest aims, 
and so gain the encouragement of each other's sympathy. 

7. To devote some time each week, if possible, to help- 
ful service to others. 





AN EVENING IN) DRUMTOCHTY, 
BY JEAN GRANT. 


“T don’t know what we can do this time,” TI said, and I 
gazed at my friend for a suggestion. My friend’s brain is a 
rich mine in which to dig when a new idea is wanted, so 
when she got up and began to stroll about my den, looking 
at photographs, casts, and books, as intently as though she 
had never seen them before, I poured myself out another 
cup of tea, and leaned back in my chair with an easier mind. 
Once or twice every winter my friend and I take charge of 
an entertainment for the men and women in a home sup- 
ported by the St. Andrews Society of our city. We do our 
best to make the evening a happy one, but no entertainment 
is really appreciated that lacks the Dorie flavor, and I was 
in despair, for it seemed to me we had rung all the changes 
on “A Night with Burns,” ‘*A Trip Through Scotland,” 
illustrated by magic-lantern views; ‘‘A Scotch Concert,” 
and like festivities. My friend wandered aimlessly about 
the room, took up some books that lay on the writing table, 
read over their titles, and suddenly turned with a new light 
in her eye. ‘*How do you think this would do?—to take 
‘The Bonnie Brier Bush’ and have a ‘Drumtochty’ even- 
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” 


“The very thing,” I exclaimed with delight, as 
I jumped to my feet and executed an impromptu pas seu/; 


sn ft 
Ing. 


then we settled down again, replenished our cups, and began 
to discuss ways and means. The entertainment had to be 
given within the Home, as many of the men and women 
were too old and frail to leave its walls, but within that 
limit we were at liberty to do very much as we chose. M., 
who always declares her motto is ‘* Let me make the jokes 
of the poor, and let who will make their clothes,” (though in 
this she maligns herself), cerralled a dozen ideas trom her 
first vague thought, and we discussed the subject till we 
parted, filled with enthusiasm, and resolved that the ‘* Drun- 
tochty” evening should eclipse all previous efforts. For 
the next ten days we made, I am afraid, somewhat of a 
nuisance of ourselves to such of our friends as had Scotch 
blood in their veins; but we found as we explained our pro- 
ject and begged for properties, that with them all ‘The 
3onnie Brier Bush” was a name to conjure with, and they 
ransacked their garrets and gave us of their belongings with- 
out a murmur. The appointed evening came, and a little 
before eight, M. and I stood in the Board room surveying 
our handiwork and waiting for our guests. The room was 
transformed. The portraits of past presidents had vanished 
from the walls; where they had hung were now Landseer’s 
engravings and Wilkie’s Scotch scenes. Knox, Burns, Scott, 
Chalmers, and many another famous man looked down from 
dark-oak frames, while over the mantel a group of Peter 
Graham’s Highland cattle occupied the place of honor. On 
the little tables were Scotch daggers and old medals, bowls 
of purple heather and flower pots, containing little rose 
bushes, each laden with sweet, white single roses. The 
room was lit by candles in old-fashioned sconces ;_ plaids 
and rugs in various tartans were thrown over the sofas and 
chairs, and on the hearth a block of peat gave out the pun- 
gent odor dear to Scottish nostrils when ‘far trae hame.” 
The president of the society and his wife, a dear old 


Scotch couple, joined us; Murray, the crippled piper, had 
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been comfortably established in a chair near the door, and 
as he gave ‘*The Gathering of the Clans” in fine style, our 
euests began to arrive. It was a varied company that 
entered the door: old men and women, many of them on 
crutches ; two young men in bath chairs, the victims of a 
terrible railway acgident the third day after they landed in 
the new world; some young girls living in the Home fora 
few days till they could tind situations; two long-legged 
young doctors, the matron and her husband, and one or two 
cheery-faced nurses. We are all Scotch, though, and after 
the bustle of handshaking and welcoming our guests is 
over and I look around the room, I cannot help thinking 
how true Robert Louis Stevenson’s words are, that though 
in Scotland the men of Edinburgh may look upon the native 
of Glasgow as somewhat of a foreigner, yet let them both 
cross the sea and they are brothers. By the time we were 
all comfortably settled in our chairs, and the president had 
spoken a cheery word to every ‘*Jean” and ‘John,” 
‘¢Campbell” and ‘* Fraser” in the room, a silver bell tink- 
led, and M. rose to her teet to say we would now have the 
pleasure of listening to some chapters from ‘*The Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” We all looked up to see a young lady sitting 
beside the hearth, behind a little table that bore a brass 
candlestick, two or three stumpy books and a bit of knit- 
ting. The part chosen was the story of the Doctor. In the 
half light, only the reader’s face and hands showed clear, 
and as the expressive Highland voice filled the silence with 
its pathetic cadences, we did not feel she was reading, but 
felling us, with minute detail, the story of one we knew and 
loved; and when the last pages came there were few of us 
who were not thankful for the semi-darkness and few whose 
eyes were not dim with tears. 

Then one of the long-legged young doctors read us **’The 
Sermon Tactic,” and he laughed so much over Mrs. Mae- 
fadyen that he doubled up at intervals like a jack-knite and 
had to be thumped on the back, with somewhat unnecessary 


violence, by his confrére. We all laughed uproariously, ex- 
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cept one old lady from Ross-shire who had had two hus- 
bands, both elders in the Free Church, and who evidently 
thought it behooved her to keep up the dignity of the Kirk. 
After a few minutes’ silence some chords sounded trom a 

piano hidden behind a screen, and a Highland lassie faced 
us. We usually knew her as ‘*Nurse Kate,” sweet and 
winsome in her hospital uniform, but now she was trans- 
formed into a veritable daughter of the Glen, in a dark- 
green tartan gown with a Royal Stuart plaid thrown over 
her head and shoulders. The unseen accompanist played a 
few notes, and the sweet voice filled the room: 

* There grows a bonnie brier bush in our Kail-yard, 

And white are the blossoms o’t in our Kail-yard, 

Like wee bit white cockands to deck our Hieland lads, 

And the lassies lo’e the bonnie bush in our Kail-yard.” 

When the song was finished we begged for another, and 

yet another, and we got them, ending with ‘* Huntingtower,” 
in which one ot the young doctors joined with such expres- 
sion and feeling that all the old women nudged each other and 
the old men all looked wise. Then, after a short silence, 
our fiddler began to play. He had kept a little tobacconist’s 
shop in Greenock for two-thirds of his life, when, moved by 
a sudden spirit of adventure, he came out to this strange 
land, to lose his small savings in an unfortunate investment, 
and his health through rheumatism. When his mistortunes 
came he ‘* forgot himself” (in the expressive Scotch phrase ), 
and when some friends found him and helped him back to 
life and hope again, he had lost every relic of former days, 
except his fiddle. Now, in this quiet harbor, it was his 
great joy. Surely the very spirit of Neil Gow was in his 
fingers as he touched the strings! ‘*The Flowers ot the 
Forest” stirred our hearts, and ‘* Lochaber No More” rang 
softly through the room; and then ‘*Scots Wha Hae,” 
warmed our blood, and we all began to smile and tap our 
feet to the gay strains of ‘*Oh! She’s a Winsome Wee 
Thing.” 
Then refreshments were brought in, and as we discussed 
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hot mutton pies and strong coffee (our drink was the only 
thing not distinctively Scottish), oat cake and cheese, curds 
and cream and shortbread, our tongues were loosened and 
we talked of ‘*hame,” Fifeshire and the Orkneys, Glasgow 
and Caithness ;—that evening we were ‘‘a’ John Tamson’s 
bairns !” 

What touched me most as I went from group to group 
was to find that they all knew ‘*the Doctor.” Each ad- 
mitted grudgingly that ‘*the writer” had changed him some- 
what (a fact they considered a mistake), but each recognized 
him. He had been the doctor with the black watch all 
through the terrible winter in the Crimea; he had lived on 
the East Coast all his life and repaired fishermen brought 
home trom the deep seas with half a dozen broken bones ; 
he had lived in a Glasgow street for forty years,—but Dr. 
MacLure was always ‘‘the very man,” and Ian Maclaren 
must have ‘*Kent him weel.” ‘*Happy Jan Maclaren,” I 
said to myself, ‘*to be able to make the past live again for 
a group of wandering, homesick Scotch bodies!” When 
our fiddler tuned up once more, we all joined hands in a 
circle and sang ** Auld Lang Syne.” 

*¢Do you think it has been a success?” I asked our presi- 
dent as our guests went down the corridor, the bagpipes 
leading bravely. ‘*Grand, lassie!” was his response, and 
with that verdict we were well content. 





THE ARK. 


[One of the managers of a private institution for summer outings for 
New York permits us to print the report of its work for the last four 
months. This interesting repo t will be found to contain some details 
which will be of value to persons interested in the Country Week and 
other summer outings. This summer home was called the Ark, be- 
cause every living thing of every sort was brought into it.] 


The Ark opened its doors to children between the ages of 
three and eight on Monday, the first day of June, 1896) 
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closing September 12th. During that time 107 children 
were each given twelve days’ country outing. 

The workers endeavored to ask as little as possible for 
inoney, requesting each person to give what was most in his 
line. 

The donations in goods were as follows: 4 mattresses, 5 
beds, 1 set of drawers, 4 basins, 2 bath tubs, 2 water 
pitchers, 2 milk pitchers, 1 wash stand, 3 boxes of old 
toys, 4 window nettings, 4 cribs, 5 pillows, 1 ice box, 
6 blankets, 1 piano, 6 linen pillow cases, 5 tables, 12 
small chairs, 3 large chairs, 1 box magazines for chil- 
dren, 6 dolls, 3 hammocks, 1 1-2 dozen sheets, 15 quarts of 
milk daily, 3 barrels of potatoes, 1 barrel of oatmeal, 1 bar- 
rel of soda biscuit, 6 dresses, 8 aprons, 3 white skirts, 3 
white aprons, 4 jackets, 12 pair of drawers, 1 rug, 6 caps, 
7 hats, 1 dozen balls, 6 waists, 7 blouses, 3 boys’ suits, 1 
box of soap, 1 cistern, 1 donkey and cart, 1 ton of coal. 

Donations in money amounted to $519.28, 

The days passed as follows: We were waked at half 
past six. At seven, sixteen dirty faces and necks and thirty- 
two hands and ears were well scrubbed in the entry. 

Hair-brushing was not an arduous task, as one of the few 
rules insisted upon was that of close-cropped hair. 

Breakfast, consisting of oatmeal and bread and milk, was 
served at half-past seven. Except on very rainy days, 
breakfast was eaten under a spreading crab-apple tree, whose 
branches kept wind, rain, and sun away. 

After the children had finished, they ran away to p lay, 
under the trees if it proved warm, in the barn if it rained, 
or in the parlors if it turned cold. 

Their chief delight was a small express cart. Four chil- 
dren pulled, harnessed to it with bits of cord, and enduring 
the sharp raps on their bare legs with the stolid meekness of 


the cart horse. One proud soul drove, running along by 
the cart and shouting ‘*Gitty up” to his horses, while three 
sat in the cart, expecting every moment to be spilled out. 
The rest ran behind, shouting and hallooing. Another great 
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pleasure was wresting old paper from the ash barrel, tearing 
it into bits, and scattering it to the winds. Our lawn looked 
generally as though there had been a snow storm. 

The children had a passion for being ‘*doctored,” and 
the slightest scratch made a hero of anyone. Amidst a 
solemn and half envious crowd he would be brought to the 
house and windows darkened by eager little spectators, while 
the hero inside had the injured finger or foot done up. 

Dinner was at twelve, out under the tree. Four times a 
week they had meat and potatoes. The other days they had 
beans and potatoes with some kind of fruit. 

After dinner came a drive in the donkey cart, or in a car- 
riage some friend had lent for the purpose. They loved 
driving with the ‘‘nigger horse,” as they called the donkey. 
The greatest treat was when they could go with a ‘*teacha’” 
tor the milk, collected from all our neighbors and brought 
home in shiny tins. They enjoyed so much seeing the cows 
that gave the milk, and mooing at them in shrill, childish 
voices. ‘**Do cows have kittens and donkeys little dogs?” 
one of them asked one day after serious thought. 

Supper was served at five, at which they had macaroni, 

porridge of some sort, or a rice or bread pudding, and milk 
and bread. Sometimes berries were sent them, and these 
they enjoyed greatly. Every berry was a cherry to them— 
red, black or white cherries as the case might be. One 
night we had raspberries. One fat, solemn little boy looked 
at his thoughtfully and then said in much the manner that 
Columbus must have announced his discovery of America : 
‘¢ These cherries has whiskers just like pussies.” 
j They played after supper until a quarter past six, when 
they were called in to prayers. They sang ‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers,” then knelt to say ‘*Now I[ lay me down to 
sleep.” After the ‘¢amen” they hopped to their feet, and, 
with a cheery ‘‘good night,” ran oft to bed. 

On the Fourth of July they were given fire crackers and 
some colored lights. Mercifully, none of them were killed ; 
although this was more from good luck than good manage- 
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ment. Every boy on the place was filled with a‘desire to 
look at the lighted end of his fire-cracker to see whether it was 
going off; and it generally was! However, we had no 
serious accident, though many painful ones. 

‘¢Why do we celebrate the Fourth?” a young clergyman 
asked the children at dinner. 

‘¢Cause we fit the Englands and licked ’ems,’ 
small person. Patriotism was on his part a newly-acquired 
art, as, at most he was but six, and five and a half of those 


? 


answered a 


years he had spent in Italy. 

For the first six weeks the children were sent us trom the 
University Settlement, 26 Delancy Street. After that from 
the Loring Brace School on Mott Street. The last were all 
Italians, like elves with sharp faces and big eyes, and some 
like fauns, dancing and singing as only fauns would. 

We had during the summer not one case of cruelty to 
animals. This seemed to us remarkable, when we remem- 
bered the seven animals on the place and the 107 children, 
more than half boys. It seemed to argue well for the kind- 
heartedness of the street Arab. 

The most noticeable fact in their conversation was their 
intimate and friendly relation with God. They spoke of 
Him, not with reverence and awe, but as a genial friend, 
much as one would speak of a much-loved twin brother. 
The devil was greatly venerated. They told wonderful tales 
about him. One youngster said, ‘*The devil made my baby 
sick and took him to heaven :”—a new occupation for the 
devil. All small insects were called ‘little devils” and 
greatly avoided, and one and all believed that if you got a 
‘little devil” in your ear you would die. 

In their twelve days’ visit they lost the sharp, ‘scratch 
for yourself” air, gained red cheeks and very hearty appe- 
tites. On the whole, they were singularly truthful little 
souls and took us for granted. 

The workers in the house are eager to carry the work on 
during the summer of 1897, and are now looking about fro 
a farm which can be rented for four months. 


XUM 


XUM 
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Experience has taught them that to the town-bred child 
the sights and sounds of farm life have a charm beyond 
everything else. They will bear any punishment more will- 
ingly than being deprived of their visit to the chickens, 
pigs, cows, and rabbits. 

The workers will be glad of any help for the coming year 
in the way of old clothes, toys, provisions, or money. Any 
communications may be sent either to Miss Stewart, 203 
West State Street, Trenton, New Jersey; or to Miss Elsie 
Susan Nordhoff, Coronado Beach, California. 

During the summer of 1896 the following young women 
were workers in the Ark: Miss Frances Albert, Alpine, 
N. J.; Mrs. T. G. Eaton, Montclair, N. J.; Miss Marion 
Daniels, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Forbes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The resident workers were Miss Fannie Stewart and Miss 
KE. S. Nordhoff. 





FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


There is scarcely a man or woman to-day who does not 
feel the pressure of our accelerated American life. Upon 
women especially the nervous strain falls heavily. Teachers, 
writers, housekeepers,—thinkers and workers of all sorts ; 
which of us is quite free trom that carking worry in the 
head which warns that the vitality is wasting faster than 
overstrained nature can supply it, and which is generally 
only the herald of deeper disaster? And when the break 
comes, when nature refuses longer to be forced into factitious 
activity, where shall one turn tor rest ? 

Many women workers have no homes, and, tor those who 
have, it is generally not the best places in which to recuper- 
ate, for the very reason that care and responsibility cannot 
be laid wholly aside. One needs to drop all chains for the 
nonce in order to get well. Sanitariums and Rest Cures 
there are in plenty. Generally they are high-priced ones, 
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but all, whether high or low, are more or less stamped with 
the word ‘Institution,” and bear that atmosphere. Only 
one place I know of in which one may find combined the 
hospital and the home—-skilful medical attendance and care- 
ful nursing together with the culture which refined natures 
crav2, even more in sickness than in health. 

In the cosy nest which Dr. Dutton has conducted for some 
time past in West Newton, and which is called the Newton 
Rest Cure, one may find all these concomitants, and at prices 
which put them within the most limited means. There is 
also one endowed bed for her whose purse is entirely empty 
—for the little hospital is exclusively for women. 

The house stands upon high land, and is pleasant and 
breezy. There are shady piazzas for the cot or hammock of 
the convalescent, and for such as are confined to their rooms, 
there are sweet window views of noble shade trees and cool 
lawns, with the songs of birds and free winds whispering 
through rustling foliage messages of hope and cheer. 

Books, pictures, good food, good air, good nursing ; what 
could one ask for more? Yet there is more. The bound- 
less good cheer of the doctor herself, her tender womanly 
sympathy, and her strong professional skill put the crown- 
ing personal touch and make the Newton Rest Cure a place 
less weary than others in which to be ill, and a blessed re- 
treat in which to lie fallow for a season and gather up the 
renewed strength which, under the right conditions, seldom 
fails to come. D. 





TEMPERANCE CoNnveNtTION.—The annual meeting of the 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union will be held 
in St. Louis, Mo., November 13-18, 1896. 

The salient features of this convention will be not unlike 
those of the twenty-one which have already preceded it. 
Miss Willard’s annual address will be the principal feature 
of the first morning. The evening will be given to addresses 
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of welcome and responses. Saturday evening will be the 
Young Women’s Christian Temperance Union gathering, and 
Monday will be divided between the departments of Loyal 
Temperance Legion and Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
Tuesday will be Benefit Night, the programme being ar- 
ranged by the presidents of the several states which have 
made an increase of five hundred to their membership during 
the year, and Wednesday will be the Grand Demonstration 
Night. Several novel features are to be introduced into the 
demonstration this year, prominent among them being the 
department parade, in which it is hoped that a most impres- 
sive object-lesson of the various lines of work will be pre- 
sented, while state songs and mottoes will be, even more 
than last year, the order for the closing evening. The pro- 
gramme each day will consist of the regular routine busi- 
ness, interspersed with reports of superintendents and or- 
vanizers, introduction of visitors, election of officers, and all 
that enters into our varied work. 

Each day, from 11.15 to 12.00, there will be a devotion- 
al service, in charge of Miss Elizabeth W. Greenwood, 
World’s and National superintendent of the evangelistic de- 
partment. 

The delegates of the convention will be on the same basis 
as heretofore. The six general officers of the national 
union, the four general officers of each state union, the 
president's private secretary, secretary of the Y Branch, the 
national superintendents, organizers, evangelists, chairmen 
of standing committees, editors of the official organ, repre- 
sentatives of the three aftiliated interests and editors of the 
state papers are ex-officto members of the convention. There 
may be also one delegate-at-large from each state and terri- 
tory, and in addition, one delegate each for each tive hun- 
dred members from whom dues have been paid, according 
to the books of the national treasurer. Dues should be for- 
warded promptly in order that there may be no delay in es- 
timating the number of delegates to which each state is 
entitled, 
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Potice Rerorm.—The New York City Police Depart- 
ment is still advertising for candidates for appointment to: 
the force. Of the eight hundred men required not more 
than sixty have as yet been secured. Many have applied, 
but the majority, according to the statements issued by the 
Board, have been of inferior character, and the amount of 
‘*weeding” done by the examiners has been unusually great. 
The Board has now published an appeal to the country dis- 
tricts of the state to send in able-bodied young men, who 
have received an ordinary common school education, and 
who are anxious to secure permanent and well-paid work. 
The standard of intelligence and of physical fitness now re- 
quired is of a pretty high grade, but there must be, never- 
theless, a large number of competent men both in the city 
and the country who would be glad to accept the positions 
offered. Difficulty in securing candidates for the New York 
police force is something entirely new. It is perhaps even 
now not generally understood that merit and fitness are the 
sole qualifications required, and that political influence or 
‘¢pull” is not in the least degree necessary. 





QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 


The Lend a Hand Clubs of Arlington, Mass., invite all 
Lend a Hand Clubs and King’s Daughters to a Quarterly 
Conference in the vestry of the First Congregational Church 
on Saturday, October 31st, at 10.45 a.m. There will be 
short reports from the societies represented during the morn- 
ing session. The intermission will be from 12.30 to 2 P.M. 
Guests will bring a box lunca, and coffee and fruit will be 


served by the Arlington Clubs. 

Addresses by Rev. Edw. E. Hale, the president, Jenny 
Dean from Virginia, Miss Brigham of the Lend a Hand 
Book Mission, and Rev. R. B. Tobey, chairman of the Float- 
ing Hospital committee, will be given at the afternoon ses- 
sion, to which all persons interested are welcome. 
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Boy Emicraxts.—Mr. J. Trevarthen, secretary of the 
Philanthropic Society’s Farm School at Redhill, England, is 
now in America, to visit old boys of the school who are set- 
tled on various points of the 3,000 miles between Quebec 
and Vancouver, and to look for openings for other boys 
whom it is desired to emigrate. About thirty lads who have 
heen trained on the farm are sent out every year, and most 
ot them do well. It is tound that they settle better in Brit- 
ish Columbia than in the eastern parts of Canada, trom 
which they are too apt to be tempted to return to England. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—A law regulat- 
ing the employment of women and children in mercantile 
establishments in New York State went into operation Sep- 
tember 1, 1896. The service of males under sixteen and 
temales under twenty-one is limited to sixty hours a week, 
Not less than forty-five minutes are to be allowed for lunch- 
eon, and the employment ot women and children in base- 
ments, unless there is proper ventilation, is torbidden. The 
administration of the law is in the hands of the Board of 
Health, and inspectors, both men and women, have been 
appointed to look after the enforcement of the law. 





CorreEcTion.—lIn the first edition of the last number, the 
change of a letter made worse than nonsense of one sentence 
on page 188. 

Mr. Olney’s opinion should be stated in these words : 

‘¢ Moot courts are more fitted for school-boy contests than 
for great national controversies.” 

The passage is correct in the second edition. 





PLEDGE OF TEN HELPERS, GROTON. 


We pledge ourselves to bridle the tongue, to hold our- 
selves ready to answer any call for help presented ‘*In His 
Name,”—7. ¢., to lead so far as we are able a life helpful as 
well as pleasing to the King. 
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Longmans, Green & Co., New York, have It is safe to say that Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 


just issued The Violet. Just the kind of a | gin is one of the most popular American 
story one would like to take up and read at | writers. Her stories of child life, ‘‘ The Birds’ 
leisure. Frank King makes a capital hit when | Christmas Carol” and ‘The Story of Patsy” 
he says he had given up pleasure and had gone | particularly, have been very widely read. 


into business. These two stories have reached a greater num- 
Finely gotten up and illustrated; for sale by | ber of editions than any other recent American 
booksellers, $1.25. fiction. The secret of their popularity is that 


they appeal strongly to the good sense, the 
sympathies, and susceptibilities of the reader. 
They play in a very furceful and wholesome 
manner upon the fundamental emotions of hu- 
man nature; the mother’s love for her child, 

1 Chicago sympathy with the unfortunate, and the com- 
— ; cag _ : : bined humor and pathos of child experience. 

This book is a collection of tales of ancient _ Of “Timothy’s Quest” the “London Times” 
and modern times, told in such an entertaining | caiq: «The tale is told with a rare combina- 
manner as to make their reading a pleasure to | tion of feeling and humor. By this felicitous 
children. Of these stories some are historical, | sketch Mrs. Wiggin has firmly established her 
having for their subjects real incidents in the literary reputation.” Of “The Birds’ Christ- 
lives of well-known heroes and famous charac- | mas Carol,” which has sold well into its second 
ters; others are legendary, having come down hundred thousand, the ** New York Evening 
to us through the ballads and folk-lore of many Dost” vemeshed: ““Qee-conld hardly imeasine 

° . 5 
lands. how it would be possible to write a sweeter 
story.” 

The Atlantic Monthly for September will HovGutTon, Mirr_in Co., Boston. 
contain two important articles bearing on the 
political campaign—one on ‘The Election of 
the President’’ by the historian, John B. Mc- 
Master, and the other a very striking paper on - aos 
“The Problem of the West,” by Professor ROBINSON CRUSOE. By DanieL Deror. 
Frederick J.‘Turner of Wisconsin. He traces | Edited by Kate Stephens. Tinen, 12mo., 240 
the apparent Eastern and Western sectionalism | pages; illustrated. Price, 50 cents. Ameri- 
and maintains that the true American is the an tk @ cae May Wai Ctiaal : 
man ot the Middle West. The economic rea- | © CO VP OTAR AREY) TANOW! SORES “CAD CMA, 
sons for a divergence of opinion, on the cur- | and Chicago. 
rency question for instance, are so clearly indi- This book : : Ne ree 
cated that the article is particularly illuminat- This book needs no introduction or descrip 
ing as a study of opinion as shown in the pres- 





FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD. 
By James Batpwin. Linen, 12 mo, 172 
pages; illustrated. Price, 35 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 





tion. ‘‘Men may come and men may go,” 








ent campaign. but Robinson Crusoe goes on forever. 








BIGGEST AND BEST EXPOSITION EVER HELD 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


On Monday, Oct. 5, at 10 a. M., the mammoth Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, opens its doors to the public, and for tive weeks the biggest 
and best Exposition ever held in New England will welcome visitors 
in large numbers. At 3p. M. on that day the Fair will be tormally 
opened with addresses by Gov. Wolcott, Mayor Quincy, and other 
prominent citizens. Reeves’ and other leading bands will be in at- 
tendance. Just as the 1891 Boston Food Fair excelled in every way 
any ever before held in this country; just as the 1894 Fair excelled 
that of 1891, and seemed to reach the acme otf excellence, so will the 
World’s Food Fair of 1896 mark the crowning effort in this line. 
Mechanics’ Building, with its six acres of floor space, is all too small 
for this Exposition, and Cotillion Hall has been secured for the entire 
five weeks. Among the speakers at this Congress will be J. Sterling 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture; C. W. Dabney, LL.D., Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture and President of Tennessee University ; Wil- 
liam T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Education ; Carroll D. 
Wright, Chief of Bureau of Statistics ; Prof. Charles D. Woods, Di- 
rector of Maine Experiment Station; Prof. Conn, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; F. Hamilton Cushing, Prof. Lester F. Ward, Dr. O. T. 
Mason, and Prof. Wiley, all of the Smithsonian Institute of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; H. H. Donaldson, LL.D., of Chicago University ; Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, Specialist in U. S. Bureau of Education ; 
Jehangier D. Cola, of Bombay. 

Bazane’s painting of Niagara Falls has been secured at great outlay, 
and will be on free exhibition in Exhibition Hall gallery. It is the 
largest water color painting in the world, and, framed, is 12 by 36 
feet. It is the work of Artist Bazane, a Dane, for whom is claimed a 
fine reputation. It is not one of those sketches in gauche, but a genu- 
ine transparent water color. It is valued at $10,000. 





MOTHER TOOK 


MURDOCH'S LIQUID FOOD 


WHEN A BABY, AND SO DID |, 


And we have ever since when exhausted 
or troubled with any disease, as it is 
absorbed, cleansing the system of disease 
by making new blood faster than any 


food ean, as all others have to be 
digested. And all extracts are tonics 
and they leave the system, if weak, 
weaker than it was before taking after 
the effects are gone. 


DO WE LOOK LIKE THAT ? 


saan 4 
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_ Mothers, never change the food of an infant 
if it does not thrive; but give at each feeding 
five or more drops of Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and its lostor needed vitality will be restored in 
less than thirty days. It is invaluable when 
you are weaning the baby or when it is teething. 

Any person that has any trouble in 
retaining their tood can be relieved if 
hey will take Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
as it restores the stomach so that it can 
digest any food. 

Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe, can 
do so if she will take a teaspoonful of Liquid 
Food four times daily for six months. It will 
also build up her system so as to protect her 
from the diseases that Dr. Tanszky’s lecture 
describes, as they all come from not being able 
to supply the waste made on the system. . 

If not kept by your druggist, we will 
deliver 12 ounces for $1.00, C. O. D., 
and pay express from Boston. 


Save this and remember that to every paralytic 
or consumptive under medical treatment three 
months and no relief, we will give free one case 
of Liquid «oud. 








DON'T BELIEVE US. 


Pay Due Attention to What Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., Says. 





Then Try for Yourself the Remedy He 


Endorses, and Be Convinced. 


The purpose of advertising being to make 
sales, the advertiser is naturally prejudiced. 
He may not tell the exact truth, he may not 
tell what is false. But full credit should he 
given to any disinterested, unprejudiced out- 
sider. When the 
| author, editor, preacher and literarian like Dr. 
| Edward Everett Hale it is a duty and a pleas- 
| ure to accept the statement made, and, if need 


“outsider” is a famous 


be, act upon it. These things being so, pledse 


| read and consider the following letter, from the 
| editorial rooms of the Boston Commonwealtli, 
| 120 Tremont St., Dec. 23d, 1895: 


| ‘]T have been much interested in the Kola 
| nut as a tonic. In Africa, where the Kola or 
| Guru nuts grow, the natives eat the fresh nuts 
| to prevent hunger, thirst and exhaustion. For 
; some years the medical profession has given 
| Kola much attention because of its medicinal 

qualities, but heretofore the difficulty has heen 
| in getting the fresh nut in an available prepara- 

tion so as to retain the medicinal properties. 

The difficulty is now overcome by that remark- 
j able establishment, the Eureka Chemical & 
| Mfg. Co., of La Crosse, Wis., which has put 
| upon the market a very efficient and highly ap- 
| proved preparation. I am assured by a caretul 
| inquiry among the leading physicians and per- 
| sonal friends, who have used it, and in whom I 
| have the utmost confidence, that Dr. Charcot’s 
Kola Nervine Tablets are invaluable in insom- 
nia and all nervous diseases. 

Epwarp E. Hater.” 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one month’s 
treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s name on box. 
Kola booklet free. All druggists, or send di- 
rect, Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse 
Wis., and Boston, Mass. 
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LEND A HAND. 


VOLUME XVII. 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


HIS journal gives interesting and intelligible accounts of successful 

T effort in all parts of the country for the relief of poverty, the pre- 

vention of pauperism, the diminution of crime, the elevation of the 
Indian races, and, in general, the advance of social order. 

Its correspondence abroad is large, and it has the assistance at home 
of many of our best writers. 

It gives adequate attention to our local charities in Boston. But its 
work is national, and its circulation extends to all parts of the country. 
Its correspondence is so extensive that we are able to secure information 
as to successful effort in all parts of America. 

The conductors try to present the subjects discussed in such form as 
shall enlist general interest. It is not a journal of the science of social 
economy ; it is rather a record of successful effort. 

The Editorial Board consists of : 

Epwarp E. Hates, Chairman. 

Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, the Secretary of the Lend a Hand Clubs. 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, Secretary of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association. 

A. Biair THuaw, M. D., Montecito, California. 

Joun VisuEr, Secretary of the Illinois Conference of Charities. 

Rev. CLARENCE GREELEY, Secretary and General Manager of the 
International Law and Order League. 

And we have had regular assistance from Hon. HERBERT WELSH, 
President of the National Indian Association; Pror. RicHarp T. Ety, 
Hon. ALFRED T. WuiTE, Hon. SetH Low, Miss Mary A. LATusury, 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, Miss SARAH H. Patrrey, Miss Lucretia P, 
Hate, and GEorGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 





Price, $2.00 a Year, 20 cents a Number. 
J. STILMAN SIMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


















A NEW SCHOOL READER. 








Epwakpb EVERETT HALE’s PATRIOTIC STORY, 


‘THE MAN WITHOUT A GOUNTRY.” 


This little book, written during the war, and intended. to 
assist in raising the standard of love of country and true patriot- 
ism, is well fitted for the study of our young people today. 

Its pure English and vivid descriptions, added to _ its 
patriotic charactcr, make it eminently a fit book for supplement- 
ary reading in grammar and high schools. 

Printed on white paper with clear type, and bound in 
attractive covers displaying the American flag, it cannot fail 
to please. 

Cloth, 50 cents. Board Covers, 25 cents. 


Paper Covers, 20 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
We are glad to send sample copies to superintendents or 
teachers of schools tor 15 cents. 


We make a liberal discount to schools. 





J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Hamilton Place. BOSTON, MASS. 











